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NUTRITION IN THE LIFE OF THE GROWING CHILD: 


MARY SWARTZ ROSE 


xy4\N ALL ages, mothers of growing 
Se children have seemed to come 
ff in for their full share of advice 
“J as to how to deal with their 
precious offspring. Fifteen hundred years 
ago, we can picture a charming Roman 
matron opening a scroll from a wise and 
good man, St. Jerome, and reading his coun- 
sels for the care and education of her little 
daughter, Paula. The part with regard to 
nutrition strikes a sympathetic chord in the 
heart of some of us moderns: “Let her 
food be herbs and wheaten bread, with 
now and then one or two small fishes.” 
None of the luxurious feasts which were 
sometimes the disgrace of her elders—only 
simplicity and moderation. Very often the 
advisers of mothers have been, like St. 
Jerome, without practice in the art of pueri- 
culture. Probably in the past this was as 
it should be. What time had the mother of 
ten, twelve, or fifteen to meditate on their 
upbringing? 

In every age there have been some in- 
telligent, observant, and thoughtful in- 
dividuals who have perceived that the 
nutrition of the child should not be left 
to chance. A case in point is that of Lady 
Bryan, nurse to Queen Elizabeth in her 
childhood, who wrote thus to Secretary 
Cromwell (1): 





1 Presented before the food and nutrition division 
of the American Home Economics Association, 
New York City, June 29, 1934. 


My lord, Mr. Shelton would have my Lady Eliza- 
beth to dine and sup every day at the board of estate. 
Alas! my lord, it is not meet for a child of her age 
to keep such rule yet. I promise you, my lord, I 
dare not take it upon me to keep her Grace in health 
an’ she keep that rule. For there she will see divers 
meats, and fruits, and wine, which it would be hard 
for me to restrain her Grace from. Ye know, my 
lord, there is no place of correction there; and she is 
yet too young to correct greatly. I know well, an’ 
she be there, I shall neither bring her up to the 
King’s Grace’s honour, nor hers, nor to her health, 
nor to my poor honesty. 


The situation of mothers in general has 
been well described by Dr. Margaret Hume 
of the Lister Institute in London (2): 


Somewhere in the process of evolution the human 
female has lost a very important body of knowledge, 
which is held in the form of instincts by her nearest 
kin, the sub-human primates. These lost instincts 
include all those which govern the feeding of the 
infant, and the magnitude of the loss is measurable 
by the immensity of the infantile death rate all 
down the centuries. The fact of the loss of this 
guiding instinct should be emphasized, for it is not 
always recognized. Many mothers are convinced 
that they know instinctively what is best in food 
and training for their child, and many fathers 
imagine that though a woman may not possess this 
instinctive knowledge before she has borne a child, 
yet after its birth she will find that she knows 
exactly how to act. It cannot be too strongly 
affirmed that this is a misconception; woman 
possesses no instinct in the matter and must labori- 
ously acquire the knowledge, if it exists, which she 
needs to help her and to guide the enormously 
powerful and potentially dangerous emotion of 
maternal love, which she has retained and strength- 
ened while losing the instincts which guided it. 
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It has been, and still is, one of the particular prov- 
inces of nutritional science, during the present 
century, to provide the mother with this exact 
knowledge, and the extent to which this has been 
done is distinctly a cause for gratification. 


Evidence of progress is furnished by vital 
statistics. In the sixteenth century the 
expectation of life was 21 years. In 1931 
it was 59.7 years. But this is not so sig- 
nificant as the kind of lives we are saving. 
We are making many “bigger and better 
children.” Within a week two men whose 
children have had the benefit of the best 
modern knowledge of nutrition have asked, 
“What are we going to do with our super- 
children?” They grow so well that they 
outclass the average child and feel con- 
spicuous and embarrassed on that account. 
Of course the answer is not to crush the 
growing child but to create conditions which 
make it possible for more children to attain 
this superior development. We want the 
“vigorous health and its accompanying 
high spirits” which Herbert Spencer long 
ago pointed out to be “larger elements of 
happiness than any other thing whatever,” 
and we also want to remember that “‘the 
teaching of how to maintain them is a 
teaching that yields in moment to no 
other whatever.” 

We are truly fortunate today in our 
knowledge of nutritional factors influencing 
growth. The summaries of various phases 
of child nutrition in the White House Con- 
ference Reports bear testimony to the ac- 
tivity in this field of investigation in the 
past 25 or 30 years. But those who are in 
actual contact with human lives find that 
much is to be done to make this knowledge 
function. Ina study made at Cornell Uni- 
versity by Rachel Sanders Bizal (3) of 
657 babies in small towns of New York 
State, it is quite appalling to find that 
more than one-half the mothers during 
pregnancy and lactation received no milk, 
egg, or green vegetable in “‘yesterday’s diet” 
which was taken as fairly typical of the 
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mother’s habit: nearly three-fourths had 
no citrus fruit, and more than one-third 
had no other fruit. Fifteen per cent of the 
mothers used no milk during pregnancy, 
twenty per cent no milk during lactation, 
and 92 per cent of the mothers who did not 
nurse their babies used no milk after the 
birth of the baby! As a parallel to this, 
49 per cent of them breast fed their babies 
three months or less! The diets of the 
babies were also far from the ideal. Even 
the use of cod-liver oil, which has become 
routine in our baby welfare clinics and our 
nursery schools, was not general, and the 
stronger babies, who might have profited 
most from it, were the ones least likely to 
receive it. 

In Dr. Martha Eliot’s study of babies and 
young children in Puerto Rico (4) a super- 
abundance of vitamin D because of the 
intense sunlight throughout the year, and 
the warm climate which causes the children 
to spend much of their time unclad and out 
of doors, prevented the development of 
rickets in spite of the generally poor condi- 
tion of the children. Of 600 children under 
three years of age only five had any sign of 
rickets, past or present; one of these lived 
in a basement with only artificial light, 
and one had been in the United States at a 
period previous to the study and showed 
signs of rickets contracted at that time. 
Malnutrition, however, was found to be 
exceedingly prevalent and severe. Dr. Eliot 
says: ‘‘Many of the most poorly nourished 
were in a class entirely outside the public 
health experience of the physicians, and 
could be compared only with the children 
suffering from severe maramus or starvation 
who are seen elsewhere in hospital wards.” 
The poverty of the Puerto Ricans affects 
the health of the children primarily through 
the inadequacy of their diet, especially as 
to milk. In the United States there is one 
cow for every 26 persons; in Puerto Rico 
only one for every 54 persons. In the 
United States the total milk production per 
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person per day is 26 ounces; in Puerto Rico 
it is only 2 ounces for each individual. 
Dr. Eliot says further: 


Such a picture as this proves beyond the lingering 
shadow of a doubt, that rickets—the disease caused 
by vitamin D starvation that cripples children so 
disastrously in the temperate zones and north- 
ward, is as easily prevented as anything the human 
mind could compass if and only when the child gets 
sufficient vitamin D to build up the calcium and 
phosphorus he gets in his food, and this can be 
accomplished even in the face of generations of the 
most ghastly semi-starvation of food. 


Even with such generous and constant 
supplies of vitamin D as these Puerto Rican 
children had, their bodies must have been, 
as Professor Sherman says, “growing up 
calcium-poor.” In the Nutrition Lab- 
oratory at Teachers College we have been 
interested for a long time in feeding young 
rats from weaning a diet completely devoid 
of calcium, to see how long and how satis- 
factorily, with other nutritional factors 
adequately supplied, they can draw upon 
the supply of calcium which they received 
from their mothers before weaning. For a 
period corresponding to four or five years 
in the life of a child they grow well and are 
to all appearances normal. Then they 
grow less vigorously though fairly steadily 
up to a time corresponding to ten to twelve 
years in the life of a child. Gradually 
growth becomes less regular and finally 
ceases, with body weight approximately 
one-third to one-half that of normal con- 
trols. The animals are calcium-poor, but 
they do not die young. They are often 
able to draw on the reserves in their bones 
for a period corresponding to 20 or more 
years in the life of a human being. They 
become misshapen, badly crippled, and 
finally succumb to calcium starvation. 
They show strikingly the capacity of the 
animal to draw upon its calcium reserve for 
its daily metabolism, and to a considerable 
degree for growth. If reserve calcium can 
be used to such good advantage, how wise 
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it seems to have our children grow up 
calcium-rich rather than calcium-poor! 

One of our valuable recent advances in 
the application of the science of nutrition 
to daily life would seem to be the addition 
of vitamin D to milk, thus insuring the 
simultaneous intake of the calcium and 
phosphorus without which no calcium-rich 
body is possible even though vitamin D be 
liberally supplied. Especially valuable for 
economic reasons would seem the fortifica- 
tion of evaporated milk. Miss Lucy Gillett, 
nutrition director of the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, says that in New York City where 
grade B milk is 11 cents a quart and un- 
sweetened evaporated milk costs 6 cents 
for a can which is equivalent in food value 
to a quart of pasteurized milk, mothers 
whose families use three or four quarts 
each day save as much as $5 a month 
through the use of evaporated milk. If 
they can at the same time be saved the 
cost of a special source of vitamin D they 
will have still better health protection for 
their families. 

In the early days of home economics all 
the attention was centered on the house- 
wife. Girls were to be taught cooking so 
that husbands and fathers would prefer good 
food to strong drink. This is still a worthy 
motive, but more and more choice of food 
falls on the individual. According to the 
New York Food Marketing Research Coun- 
cil, restaurants and hotels consume one- 
fourth of the food used in the United States. 
From 1900 to 1920 the number of restaurant 
keepers increased 158 per cent, while the 
general population increased only 39 per 
cent. What is guiding the choice of the 
people who eat away from home? Perhaps 
mostly food habits acquired in early child- 
hood. The education of mothers and 
fathers is most important from this point 
of view, and our nursery schools are making 
a fine contribution here, educating both 
parents and child. Another common guide 
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to choice is food notions acquired in all 
sorts of ways, some from family tradition, 
many from food advertisements, and also 
too many from self-styled “food experts” 
whose teachings have no scientific basis. 
These notions should be displaced by scien- 
tific knowledge. Professor Charles Schu- 
chert of Yale University once said: 


Evolution has given man facilities to adapt him- 
self; he possesses a great body of knowledge of how 
to control his environment, and through it the future 
welfare of his body—but will he use it? Will the 
young of the masses appreciate what has been given 
and ever advance the garnering of truth? It rests 
with education to say. 


Our boys and girls in the elementary 
schools are the best educational material. 
They are keenly interested in all that per- 
tains to growth and when given the oppor- 
tunity to learn, respond readily. A certain 
teacher, when asked if her boys and girls 
applied what they had learned, replied that 
food teaching made trouble for the shop- 
keepers in her town. The grocers have 
to keep two kinds of bread now—children 
when sent to the store demand whole wheat 
and the mothers when they go ask for 
white! 

We have become aware of the advantages 
of liberal rather than minimal feeding of all 
the vitamins. Dr. Hume, in discussing 
vitamins in relation to the feeding of in- 
fants says: “If our knowledge of the part 
played in nutrition by iodine, iron, calcium, 
copper, and possibly other minerals was 
in a position as advantageous as is our 
knowledge of vitamins, we should have 
gone far to solve the problem of infant feed- 
ing and perhaps more than half of the whole 
problem of preventive medicine.’ Since 
this was written (April, 1933) for the first 
time in the 400 years of its existence the 
Royal College of Physicians has elected a 
woman to its fellowship. She is Dr. Helen 
Mackay, physician to the Queen’s Hospital 
for Children, London, who was one of the 
workers sent out to Austria in 1920 to study 
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the rickets which the war and post-war 
conditions produced. Five years later she 
investigated the incidence of rickets in 
London at the request of the Medical Re- 
search Council. But her most important 
work has been in the anemia of infancy. 
In a report published by the Medical Re- 
search Council in 1932 (5), she showed that 
a form of anemia not dissimilar to the almost 
extinct chlorosis of young women, was prev- 
alent among East London infants, whether 
breast or bottle fed, and was readily curable 
by the administration of iron. Iron and 
ammonium citrate was incorporated in dried 
milk to insure regular administration. One 
thousand infants were studied. The hemo- 
globin level was raised and maintained at a 
higher level in the treated infants, whereas 
it tended to drop in the untreated between 
five and twelve months. But the most 
striking effect was the diminution of illness, 
the iron treatment approximately halving 
the morbidity rate both for diseases of the 
respiratory tract and for the gastro-in- 
testinal system. Infants starting iron treat- 
ment at three to six months of age are, after 
three months of treatment, more than two 
pounds heavier than corresponding controls 
and maintain a superiority of two to two 
and one-half pounds until the end of ob- 
servation (age 9 to 12 months). 

Recently Elvehjem, Peterson, and 
Mendenhall (6) have studied the hemo- 
globin in 18 infants on a good modern 
dietary regime, including milk with added 
orange juice at 1 month, egg yolk at 3 
months, cereal at 4 months, and vegetables 
at 6 months and have found slightly higher 
values than Williamson’s curve, with an 
upward trend at an earlier age. 

Rose and Borgeson (7) in a three-year 
study of 60 children of nursery-school age, 
half of whom received an egg daily, found 
that the differences in iron intake (esti- 
mated) were not large, but the children 
receiving egg as a rule had somewhat more 
iron and that the hemoglobin values and 
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erythrocyte counts also favored slightly the 
children receiving eggs. 

One of the most interesting observations 
was the fluctuation of hemoglobin with 
colds and other infections. The second 
winter colds were much more prevalent than 
the first and all the hemoglobin values were 
lower. Dr. Helen Mackay has pointed out 
that any pyogenic infection tends to cause 
anemia and to accentuate any iron de- 
ficiency; hence children with a low level of 
iron intake recover with difficulty unless 
additional iron is administered; also the 
iron treatment has to be prolonged to be 
effective, since the iron may be ineffective 
while the infection is still active. Rose 
and Muhlfeld, endeavoring to make an iron 
balance experiment on a_ three-year-old 
boy, were interrupted at the close of the 
first nine-day period by an attack of in- 
fluenza. A month later when the child’s 
temperature was normal the experiment 
was resumed. Before his illness, on an 
intake of 15.6 mg. per day, the child was 
in positive balance to the extent of 3.1 mg. 
per day. In the later nine-day period, an 
intake of 19.6 mg. of iron per day resulted 
in a negative balance nearly equal to this 
amount! 

Rose and Borgeson substituted liver for 
egg in a group of nine children who had 
not had egg for 2} years, comparing them 
with 10 (matched for age) who had received 
egg daily all the time. Blood records were 
made at two-month intervals from Novem- 
ber to July. There was not the slightest 
advantage of the liver over the egg as a 
source of growth-promoting factors or as 
material for hemoglobin and erythrocyte 
formation. Rose and Vahlteich then made 
careful studies on anemic rats of the influ- 
ence of egg and liver in hemoglobin regenera- 
tion, and found that it took approximately 
twice as much liver as egg to get the same 
amount of regeneration in a _ six-weeks 
period. The poorer utilization of liver was 
also confirmed by Dr. Kung in her studies 
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of regeneration in rats after bleeding, twice 
as much iron being required in the form of 
liver as of whole wheat (8). 

Rose, Vahlteich, and MacLeod (9) have 
found the iron of wheat and oats as well 
or even better utilized than inorganic iron, 
and Sherman has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the efficiency with which milk iron 
is utilized. Elvehjem and Hart’s (10) warn- 
ing to pediatricians against dependence 
upon milk and cereals for iron in children’s 
diets would not seem to call for any other 
comment than to agree that the total 
amount of iron from such quantities of 
milk and cereals as children can reasonably 
be expected to consume would be too small 
to meet their total requirement, no matter 
how well utilized. 

In order to determine more definitely the 
iron requirement of growing children we 
have great need of careful balance experi- 
ments. We shall welcome the results of 
Dr. Amy Daniel’s study of copper and 
iron balances on eight normal children be- 
tween four and six years of age, promised 
for a forthcoming issue of the Journal of 
Nutrition? 

Dr. Helen Mackay has recently reported a 
special study to determine whether copper 
deficiency plays any part in the ordinary 
case of nutritional anemia in the human 
infant. One series of babies was given iron 
ammonium citrate only and another series 
of similar babies both iron and copper. 
Since the responses in both groups were 
similar, she concludes that there was a 
deficiency of iron rather than of copper. 
Consideration of the amounts of copper in 
common foods, as reported by Lindow, 
Elvehjem, and Peterson (11), and of the 
difficulties of getting milk low enough in 
copper to induce severe nutritional anemia 
in experimental animals, leads to the con- 


2 This article, entitled “Iron and Copper Reten- 
tions in Young Children” by Amy L. Daniels and 
Olive E. Wright, appeared in the Journal of Nutri- 
tion, vol. 8 (August 10, 1934) pp. 125-138. 
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clusion that in the ordinary child’s diet 
iron is more likely to be deficient than 
copper. 

The kind of diet which we now know to 
be necessary for the greatest health and 
vigor and the best guarantee of health 
through a long life is more expensive than 
we used to think it had to be. In 1888 
Mr. Henry Lomb, a public-spirited citizen 
of Rochester, New York, offered two prizes 
for an essay on the subject ‘‘Practical Sani- 
tary and Economic Cooking Adapted to 
Persons of Moderate and Small Means.” 
The conditions specified ‘‘receipts for three 
meals a day for several days in succession, 
each meal to meet the requirements of the 
body and vary as much as possible from 
day to day.” Also there were to be “for- 
mulas for at least 12 dinners, to be carried 
to the place of work, and mostly eaten 
cold.” 

Seventy competitors responded. The 
committee unanimously awarded the first 
prize ($500) to Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 
No essay was deemed worthy of the second 
prize ($200). The committee said of its 
choice in its report: ‘““‘Whoever may read 
it, can have confidence in the soundness of 
its teachings and cannot fail to be in- 
structed in the art of cooking by its plain 
precepts, founded as they are upon the 
correct application of the scientific prin- 
ciples of chemistry and physiology to the 
proper preparation of food for man.”’ The 
title which Mrs. Abel gave her essay was 
“The Five Food Principles, Illustrated by 
Practical Recipes.” But in the table of 
contents only three ‘‘principles” appear, 
viz., I. Protein-containing foods; II. Fats 
and oils; III. The carbohydrate-containing 
foods. Water and mineral matter were 
more or less taken for granted and vitamins 
undreamed of. When we contrast the 


meager scientific facts regarding food which 
Mrs. Abel was able to call to her aid, we 
almost wonder that she undertook the 
essay at all. 


In her lowest-priced dietaries 
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for a family of six she recommended from 
1 pint to 1 quart of whole milk and skim 
milk in addition, so that the total amount 
of milk, whole and skimmed, averaged 
about two quarts per day. In 12 menus 
for different seasons (May, September, 
January) the other foods used are: cereals; 
meat in the form of beef (neck, flank, heart, 
and corned) or mutton (scrag, neck, and 
shoulder), enough for one meal a day; fat 
as suet, salt pork and bacon plus two 
to four ounces of butter each day; potatoes 
once a day; cheese four times in all; no 
fruit but dried apples which appeared 
twice; dried legumes on seven of the twelve 
days; fish (mostly salt cod or herring) on 
the other days; four eggs in the week. The 
total cost was 13 cents per capita. 

A few years after the publication of Mrs. 
Abel’s prize essay Dr. Charles Sedgwick 
Minot wrote, in discussing “The Problem 
of Age, Growth and Death” (12): 


Nothing perhaps is more to be desired at the 
present time than that we should gain scientific 
insight into the regulatory power which presides 
over growth. It would be of immense medical 
importance. Could we understand it, and could 
we from our understanding derive some practical 
application of our scientific discoveries in this field, 
we could say of it justiy that it was as noteworthy 
a contribution to medical knowledge as the dis- 
covery of the germs of disease, and would doubtless 
prove equally beneficial to mankind. 


About this time Hopkins in England 
and Osborne and Mendel in America were 
initiating those studies which mark the 
beginning of our modern era in the nutrition 
of growth. Today we shudder to think of 
the nutritive state of the children fed on 
Mrs. Abel’s diets. How much did they 
suffer from inadequacies of all the vitamins 
and at least some of the minerals? One is 
reminded of how Dean Charles R. Brown 
of Yale, commenting on the ancient doc- 
trine ‘‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” 
said that it seems to us far from humane 
but nevertheless it marked a tremendous 
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advance over a head for an eye or a whole 
body fora tooth. To have discovered that 
calorie for calorie or gram of protein for 
gram of protein mutton scrag was as good 
as porterhouse steak was a real nutritional 
advance. At that time the scoffers at these 
early attempts to apply science to eating 
might have said with our second president, 
John Adams: 

Chymists! pursue your experiments with in- 
defatigable ardour and perseverance. Give us the 
best possible Bread, Butter, and Cheese, Wine, 
Beer and Cider, Houses, Chips, and Steamboats, 
Gardens, Orchards, Fields, not to mention Clothiers 
or Cooks. If your investigations lead accidentally 
to any deep discovery, rejoice and cry “Eureka!” 
But never institute any experiment with a view or a 
hope of discovery the first and smallest particles of 
Matters. 


If we have not yet discovered the “‘small- 
est particles of matters’ in nutrition we 
are today making practical application of 
knowledge of some pretty minute ones. 
We can, for instance, buy pure, crystalline 
vitamin C in the open market for no more 
than a dollar for 100 milligrams of pure 
vitamin. We cannot feed children ade- 
quately at the rate at which Mrs. Abel 
could provide sufficient calories and protein. 
We must pay for these small particles of 
matters such as vitamins A to G, and 
minerals more numerous, such as calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, and iodine. 

The first annual of the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor (1847), a copy of which has within the 
month of June been placed in the Museum 
of the City of New York, sets forth two 
lists for the indigent: 


List 1. For persons in health: Indian meal, 
hominy, beans, peas, salt pork, and dried 
fish. (Pretty much like Mrs. Abel’s, 
only hers included milk.) 

List 2. For persons in sickness. In addition 
to articles in List 1, bread, tea, sugar, and 
fresh animal food. 


“The object, manifestly,” says Director 
Burritt, ‘‘was to keep people alive with 
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food that would fill the greatest number of 
cubic inches of stomach capacity per dollar 
expended.” 

The modern food order, reduced to the 
most inexpensive foods which will furnish 
an adequate diet, costs according to the 
latest schedule of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor about 
223 cents per capita per day for a family 
of six, as against Mrs. Abel’s estimate of 
13 cents per capita for a family of five. To 
meet requirements as we now know them, 
there must be more milk; at least a pound 
daily of well-assorted vegetables, mostly 
fresh; over a pound daily of fruits, includ- 
ing tomatoes, oranges, bananas, and apples, 
and a little dried fruit, in addition to the 
cereals, legumes, meats, fats, and sugars of 
Mrs. Abel’s dietary, with cod-liver oil as 
extra protection. 

The cost of growth is tremendous. Lusk 
points out that to produce 1 kg. of body in 
most animals requires 4808 calories, but 
humans require 6 times as much—28,848 
calories. A fourteen-year-old boy will con- 
sume in a month 100,000 calories, and the 
food to furnish these will weigh at least 
13 times the weight of the boy himself. 
Today we are not satisfied with finding the 
minimum which will support growth, useful 
as it will be to know, but are bent upon 
“exploring the zone which lies between the 
merely adequate and the optimal.” Just 
recently Dr. Icie Macy (13) has shown that 
“giving additional vitamin G to mothers 
who seemed already to be nursing their 
offspring satisfactorily, enabled them to do 
so with less fatigue and a greater feeling 
of well-being,” and Sherman and Ellis 
(14) have shown that for the young more 
vitamin G than is necessary for average 
growth tends to “extend the prime of life 
in both directions,” old age being deferred 
and earlier maturity induced. This would 
seem to answer the objections of those who 
fear that rapid growth and earlier maturity 
may mean only a correspondingly early 
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decline in vigor at the close of life. In the 
first quarter of the twentieth century for 
the United States, England, and Germany 
life lengthened 40 years per century. In 
the city of Boston a century ago less than 
16 per cent of the population were over 40 
years of age, whereas today about twice as 
many are so classified; in 1830, fully 70 per 
cent of the inhabitants were under age 30, 
while only 51 per cent of the present popu- 
lation are in this category (15). 

We are investing enormous sums in edu- 
cation and are destined to invest very much 
more. Without a long, efficient life, how 
can this education upon which the hope of 
our country is staked give us an adequate 
return on our investment? James Harvey 
in 1706, musing on the significance of the 
circulation of the blood which he had dis- 
covered, stated the case quite clearly: 


While the blood and spirits run briskly in their 
channels the mind is pleased, and joyful. But when 
they are slow or dull and obstructed in their mo- 
tions, we are sad and pensive and upon the least 
indisposition of the body, our mind is put into 
Disorder and Perturbation. 


Let us have optimum diets! They are 
cheaper than sickness, and their effects are 
from generation to generation! 
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LL of you are presumably mem- 


S) ey bers of the steadily increasing 


‘J group of people who desire the 
wextensive use of standards and 
labeling applied to commodities sold at 
retail. You all believe that such a develop- 
ment will go far in removing some of the 
most deep-seated evils of our present 
system of distribution and that conse- 
quently such a movement is bound to make 
important socialand economic contributions 
in improving the general standard of 
living. I suppose you also believe that 
this is bound to come about notwithstand- 
ing the great difficulties to be encountered 
and regardless of whatever changes may 
come in our economic system. 

Probably we all have a fairly clear idea 
of the attitudes taken toward such use of 
standards and labeling: the fear of manu- 
facturers and advertisers that it will weaken 
trade brands; the slowly awakening interest 
of some distributor groups; and the eager 
activities of the leaders in many consumer 
groups to bring about such scientific 
guidance in buying. 

The great majority of us greatly under- 
estimate the enormous difficulties to be met 
by so far-reaching a movement as that of 
standards for consumer goods. To bring 
about the use of standards and labeling in 
any large part of the commodities sold to 
the ultimate consumer would, in my 
opinion, constitute a major step in the 
economic and social integration of our 
civilization. 

To see how great the difficulties are, one 


1 Presented before the extension service depart- 
ment, American Home Economics Association, New 
York, June 28, 1934. 
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has but to remember that the policy of 
“letting the buyer beware” has been well 
nigh universal. All of our revolutions, 
political, technical, and economic, have 
left this principle enthroned. The move- 
ment for standards will succeed or fail 
according as retailers feel or do not feel a 
demand for it and a response to it from 
their own customers in the actual routine 
of making sales. 

The efforts of the American Home 
Economics Association, the extensive and 
effective promotional efforts of the Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board of the N.R.A., the 
efforts of the national Administration, even 
mandatory laws should they be enacted by 
Congress, will, I think, fail if consumers 
do not respond to the movement in their 
buying habits. 

To a large extent, retailers, manufactur- 
ers, and advertisers look at these efforts as 
a “brain trusters’’’ movement. In this 
effort, however, your group is an army 
entirely made up of generals and not until 
recently have you started to organize the 
rank and file. What you must now do is 
to recruit an army of hundreds and thou- 
sands of everyday consumers as privates. 
You will need a great many corporals and 
top sergeants, too. 

In selling the idea of specifications for 
consumer goods, the attention and interest 
of merchandising groups must be enlisted. 
That is, I believe, the next step that must 
be taken. Your groups have an unusual 
opportunity in accomplishing this because 
they are composed of housewives and pro- 
fessional women who buy across the counter 
every day and who are customers of the 
mail-order houses. 
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The few suggestions for definite action 
which I wish to make both to you and to 
the groups with which you are working 
will stand out more clearly if I first relate 
a personal experience. 

Several weeks ago in purchasing a necktie 
at a store belonging to one of the better 
chains of men’s furnishings I pressed the 
salesman for formal assurance on two 
questions: (1) Was the tie silk or rayon? 
(2) If silk, was it pure-dye or weighted silk? 
He assured me that it was pure-dye silk. 
Seeing that I was unconvinced, he appealed 
to the buyer for the chain. The latter 
supported the salesman’s statements. I 
asked that the three words “‘pure-dye silk” 
be written on the sales slip. The buyer 
stated that it was against the rules of the 
firm to give technical information on the 
sales slips. 

I asked the buyer whether he considered 
it sound merchandising policy for him and 
his salesmen to make oral representations 
in order to induce sales and then to refuse 
to confirm the statements in writing and 
thus take legal responsibility for their 
representations. It was evident that I 
had touched a sensitive nerve, for a little 
group of salesmen went into a huddle 
around their buyer during the good- 
natured but very pointed discussion which 
followed. 

Later the silk in the tie was analyzed in a 
government laboratory. The warp is heav- 
ily weighted silk, and the filling is rayon. 
I showed the report of the test to the 
buyer and also informed him that I had 
used the incident as an illustration in a 
talk before a group of discussion leaders of 
the League of Women Voters and demon- 
strated the difference between weighted silk 
and pure-dye silk by burning pieces of the 
tie. The case is not yet closed as the buyer 
seems interested in the question of stand- 
ards and is taking me to his president. He 
has indicated that he may ask me to talk 
before their sales force. 


[November 


Specific cases like this make it easy for 
one to go directly to the heart of the 
problem. For example, in this case of the 
necktie: 


1. The store’s buyer and salesman were both 
ignorant of the facts underlying their oral sales 
representations. How typical is this of the retail 
business generally? You and your groups can easily 
make many hundreds or even thousands of checks 
on the merchandising process—each of which will 
help both the consumer and the merchant, and will 
be a small step toward standards. 

2. The reason assigned for refusing to put the 
information on the sales slip was the difficulty in 
tracing each article of merchandise to be sure that 
the technical facts were correct. One has but to 
point out that all such difficulties are eliminated 
by the simple process of putting such elemental 
facts on the label attached to the merchandise, and 
that this would eliminate much of the cost of 
assuring the customer of the facts. 

3. For a store to make representations where it 
is not absolutely sure of its facts is for the store to 
play into the hands of the gyp dealer and of the 
unfair competitor generally. 


Manufacturers, merchants, and adver- 
tisers are, on the whole, skeptical about 
consumer standards and grade labeling.’ 
Much of the national merchandising and 
advertising effort is devoted to establishing 
trade brands in the minds of the consumers. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
spent for this purpose, and manufacturers 
of branded goods are naturally going to be 
very conservative about endorsing any 
program for consumer standards. How- 
ever, the introduction of standards for 
consumer goods should strengthen legiti- 
mate brands, but will sharply curb gyp 
products and in general goods marketed 
under misleading representations. 

Mail-order houses have testing labo- 
ratories which examine the quality of goods 
they sell. They are telling their custon ers 
the results of their tests of certain goods, 
such as sheets and blankets. According to 


2“Standards Provisions Found in 195 of the 
First 465 NRA Approved Codes.” IJndustriat 
Standardization, August, 1934. 
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the acvertising manager of one of the largest 
of these mail-order houses, every reference 
to specifications in their catalog has re- 
sulted in an increase in the sales of the item 
in question. 

Department stores are mildly interested 
in the movement, and chain stores have 
developed a few company standards. But 
the activities of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of the N.R.A. and the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the A.A.A. are focusing more 
and more attention upon consumer stand- 
ards and grade labeling.* 

The work you and your groups are doing 
on the buying problems of the individual 
seems to me to be one of the most significant 
and hopeful phases of the entire movement. 
It constitutes, perhaps, the best available 
opportunity for bringing action where it is 
most needed, viz: upon mail-order houses, 
chain stores, and department stores. 

Let us think of some of these opportuni- 
ties in connection with the mail-order 
houses because the groups which you serve 
constitute their principal clientele and 
because they have made more use of 
technical standards and are closer to the 
subject than any other distributor group. 

First, let us realize that the distributor 
and manufacturer will adopt any reasonable 
program or policy of merchandising if he 
can be assured that the ultimate consumer 


3 Eprtor’s Note: Since Mr. Agnew’s paper was 
given, a chain store association and the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. have pledged their 
support to the N.R.A. “labeling drive,” promising 
to use the government grades on their new labels 
for canned goods. This followed President Roose- 
velt’s plea for standards of quality, which condi- 
tioned his approval of the Canners Code. His 
statement follows: ‘“That the industry shall desig- 
nate a committee whose membership shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Administrator and who 
shall cooperate with the Administrator in the formu- 
lation of standards of quality for products of the 
industry and to make recommendations to the 
Administrator within ninety days for the inclusion 
in said Code of provisions with respect to such 
standards and labeling requirements.” 
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will support him in it. He is not impressed 
with the theories of the generals I spoke of. 
If the rank and file of buyers are dissatisfied 
with merchandising policies and will register 
their complaint as individuals—not so 
much as a part of a “movement” but as 
individual customers—the merchandisers 
will not be long in seeing their point of view. 

An executive of one of the large mail- 
order houses, who is enthusiastic about the 
movement for standards and labeling, said 
to me the other day that 200 letters, 
evidencing interest on the part of the 
typical consumer, would do more to 
achieve the goal of such a program than all 
of the formal efforts of such organizations 
as the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
N.R.A. and your own Association. A 
letter written with lead pencil is likely to 
be far more potent in bringing this matter 
to the attention of top executives than 
formal communications from organized 
groups. Hundreds of thousands of individ- 
uals are the customers of these houses. 
Unless the ideas of your Association are 
expressed by individuals they will, I believe, 
be fruitless. 

Are you not in a position to bring about 
some extremely important tests along this 
line by stimulating such actions by members 
of your “clinics” and other discussion 
groups in their actual purchasing, and also 
in your own personal contacts? 

In handling these problems you have to 
deal with the peculiar type of thought and 
emotion that is in play when we select 
merchandise. I have often tried to think 
through the things I do and feel when I 
am standing at a counter or when I make 
up anorder. If you have not already done 
so, I am sure that in analyzing your own 
attitude you will find that in making a 
selection your intelligence plays a much 
smaller and your emotions a much larger 
part than one would suspect, and also 
that you will find, as I have, that you 
frequently go on “hunches” in the matter 
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of a choice. One of the important reasons 
for the success of modern advertising is 
that these very human traits have been 
carefully studied by advertisers and their 
methods adapted to take advantage of 
them. By the same token, I should like 
to urge that it is important to you as 
leaders in this movement to study these 
very questions and to take account of 
them in your plans for furthering the use 
of standards and in your negotiations with 
the commercial groups to this end. 

In trying to make selections from 
catalogs, as in standing before a counter, we 
all, I am sure, frequently have a feeling of 
helplessness about deciding which item 
best suits our own need. The descriptions 
of the different grades are so nearly identical 
that we have to rely chiefly on price as an 
indirect measure of quality. Turn at 
random to the pages of a catalog and see 
how little difference there is, whether the 
goods described be hosiery, underwear, 
kitchen utensils, or razor blades. Occa- 
sionally the statement that ‘‘this is our top 
grade” gives one a feeling of relief in having 
one definite point of reference. 

As indicated by the department head 
just quoted, a few hundred or a few thou- 
sand letters dealing with concrete cases and 
asking for definite grades and labels would, 
I believe, have a telling effect on the 
attitude of sales executives. 

As I have already emphasized, the criti- 
cal problem for every merchandiser is the 
attitude of the ultimate consumer toward 
his product. Therefore, in working with 
your respective groups you will not only 
be doing the most effective work by taking 
a bold attitude in favor of consumer stand- 
ards but will be helpful to the merchant 
and retailer as well, because only through 
consumer standards and grade labeling can 
the salesman give adequate assurance to 
the customer of the quality and grade of 
the commodity sold. Farsighted com- 
mercial groups will, I am sure, welcome 
consumer opinion. 
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Perhaps the best opportunity is in 
connection with the return of unsatisfactory 
merchandise where the customer may feel 
that she has been misled by the lack of 
adequate grading or grade designation. 
Merchandise managers are extremely sensi- 
tive to this “returned goods evil,” as it is 
called and are spending large sums of 
money investigating its causes and cures for 
it. Hence concrete cases which the cus- 
tomer believes would have been prevented 
by grade definitions or other standards 
can be used with particularly telling 
effect. 

In returning goods the reason should be 
clearly given, and in addition you may wish 
to suggest a statement to the effect that 
there would have been no necessity for the 
return of the goods if they had been prop- 
erly graded and labeled. The department 
stores in Dallas, Texas, have a permanent 
bureau studying the return goods evil, and 
a similar interest has developed during the 
past few years in department stores 
generally. 

I do not know of a more effective method 
for registering dissatisfaction with the 
present-day vagaries in representing quality 
of goods purchased over the counter than 
by using the American Home Economics 
Association’s “Consumer Purchasing Leaf- 
lets.” As you all know, the first three in 
the series tell the housewife what she should 
know when buying sheets, blankets, and 
refrigerators. I believe this series should 
be extended and other leaflets should be 
prepared. 

These leaflets should be prepared with 
such care as to be directly usable by, and 
appeal to: the classroom instructor, through 
whom they may reach into the home; the 
sales person, as information to serve as a 
guide for customers in their purchases; and 
women’s clubs, in their studies and discus- 
sions in this field. Their distribution and 
use should also be carefully planned, and 
in these, as in their preparation, the manu- 
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facturer, the distributor, and the retailer 
may all share to their advantage. 

In discussions regarding your purchases 
you and your groups should wherever pos- 
sible present the facts to the store manager, 
or in the case of a chain organization to the 
executives higher up, since the sales person 
not only does not have sufficient authority 
to act but may not even report your action. 
If your points are valid and if they are 
presented in the right spirit, they will be 
welcomed by the farsighted executive. 

If you leaders in this movement can get 
women to take these leaflets with them 
when making their purchases and refer 
to the information therein, you will be 
doing fine yeoman service. Refer to them, 
too, when goods are returned because of 
dissatisfaction or misrepresentation. 

Every time the attention of a merchan- 
dising manager or the president of a store 
is called to these leaflets it will be one more 
step toward the goal of scientific, simple 
grading of merchandise. Occasions will 
arise when the housewife can ask the store 
executive to go along with your Association 
in its splendid work. 

Ask searching questions such as those I 
asked in the necktie incident. Ask them 
about everything you buy. Then retail 
your experiences to others until a nation- 
wide endless chain of questions is being 
asked of salespeople and store executives. 

A store can be either a purchasing agent 
for you and other customers or simply an 
outlet for manufacturers; but every progres- 
sive store in the country will unhesitatingly 
accede to the wishes of its customers. You 
may be sure of that. Stores pay vast sums 
to find out what the public wants. Because 
stores are anxious to please their customers, 
everything you and your members can do 
to bring about acceptance of the idea of 
grade marking and labeling will be, in its 
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last analysis, a service to the manufacturer, 
the distributor, and the advertising 
man. 

A keystone to the structure of “better 
buymanship” is a common language for 
grades. Barely to indicate the confusing 
complexity of the present situation would 
take more time than I have at my disposal. 
I commend it to you as a subject for discus- 
sion by your groups. Would they as 
consumers find their problems easier if there 
were available a standard grade nomen- 
clature such as A, B, C, and D; or No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4; or if names were 
used, such as “Fancy,” ‘‘Choice,” “Stand- 
ard,” and “Commercial”? If sucha simpli- 
fication appeals to them, they would be 
preparing the way for a general acceptance 
of the idea by asking the stores why they 
do not adopt some such plan and by 
insisting that salespeople and store execu- 
tives give them pertinent facts about the 
things they buy. 

This is the time for action. The time 
for resolutions has passed. We must move 
forward, and the next step must be through 
the merchandising agents—you and your 
groups must sell them on the idea of specifi- 
cations for consumer goods. 

This is today’s challenge to you leaders in 
home economics. In every respect it fits 
into the progressive movement that is the 
New Deal. And like other phases of the 
New Deal, its tentacles must reach into the 
far places of the country, into the hamlets 
and villages, into the farm areas and 
ranches, as well as in the great metropolitan 
centers of the country. And through you 
and other leaders in this intelligent buying 
movement the Parable of the Wise Buyer 
will be carried back from the frontiers to the 
store managers, chain store and mail-order- 
house executives, and a new order will come 
forth out of chaos and confusion. 
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LABELS ON CLOTHES WE BUY 


CLARICE L. SCOTT 


OR many years home economists 
urged in vain that informative 
labels be attached to merchan- 
dise so that consumers would 
have definite facts upon which to base their 
selections. Today the goal seems a little 
nearer. Labels and still more labels are 

appearing on all classes of goods. Unfor- 
tunately very few are really informative. 

Some do give definite and helpful facts; 

others give only half-truths. Some are 
merely old-fashioned ‘“‘puffing” dressed up 

with a few meaningless superlatives; some 
are misleading if not actually untrue. 

Home economists still have the job of 
talking, writing, and otherwise stressing 
the need of labels which give quality grades, 
or, where the nature of the goods is such 
that this is impractical, facts concerning 
the construction or the performance of the 
article. In addition, a new job has ap- 
peared, that of teaching consumers to read 
existing labels critically and to determine 
for themselves whether there is any depend- 
able meaning in the statements given. In 
many cases this necessitates keeping suffi- 
ciently informed of new developments to 
understand the significance of the terms 
used. 

A good informative label carries facts 
regarding quality which relate directly to 
the purpose of the particular garment to 
which it is attached. For example, a label 
for a house dress or a child’s play garment 
should carry definite and complete informa- 
tion about shrinkage, color fastness, fabric 
durability, and any special features of mate- 
rial, design, or construction that will in- 
crease the garment’s usefulness. In con- 
trast, labels on exclusively designed evening 





gowns that will be worn a comparatively 
short time might better carry information 
pertaining to fashion quality. The origin 
of the design and the assurance that it has 
been protected against piracy might be 
valuable information to women who buy 
dresses of this type. 

Information regarding shrinkage is now 
expressed in numerous ways, most of which 
are indefinite and therefore almost worthless 
to consumers. Garments that carry the 
statements, “Fully shrunk,” “Completely 
shrunk,”’ and “Will not shrink” (Label 1 in 
the accompanying illustrations) can rightly 
be expected to show no noticeable shrinkage 
when laundered, but such terms as ‘‘Pre- 
shrunk,” and “Super-shrunk” (Label 2) 
mean only that the fabric has been sub- 
jected to a shrinking process. They cannot 
be interpreted to mean that there will be no 
further shrinkage unless so stated. “Will 
not shrink out of fit,” a statement now 
found on some garment labels, implies that 
there will be little, if any, shrinkage upon 
laundering, but the amount to expect is 
indefinite because opinions vary as to the 
meaning of “‘out of fit.”” Should garments 
so labeled shrink, there is a chance that the 
consumer and merchant might disagree as 
to whether it was “‘out of fit.” 

In an effort to bring about definite infor- 
mation on garment labels as to shrinkage, 
the New York Board of Trade recently 
initiated a project on shrinkage under the 
sponsorship of the American Standards 
Association. The committee working on 
the subject recommends that no woven fab- 
ric be labeled “Pre-shrunk” if it will shrink 
more than 3 per cent when subjected to a 
standard washing procedure. In addition, 
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it recommends that the percentage be defi- 
nitely given on the label. For example, 
such fabrics would be labeled ‘‘Pre-shrunk, 
will not shrink more than 3 per cent”; “‘Pre- 
shrunk, will not shrink more than 2 per 
cent”’; or “Pre-shrunk, will not shrink more 
than 1 per cent.” At the present time 
these recommendations have not been 
adopted by the fabric finishers. 

Statements that pertain to color fastness 
vary in definiteness quite as much as do 
those about shrinkage. There is no doubt 
as to what colors are supposed to stand if 
the fabric is labeled ‘‘Colors fast to sun 
and washing” (Label 1) or ‘‘Colors fast to 
soap and water, sun and weather, uric acid, 
and perspiration—everything they encoun- 
ter as wash fabrics” (Label 3). ‘‘Vat dye” 
is definite, too, but home economists must 
help teach consumers the meaning of this 
term. On the other hand, the dye of a 
garment labeled “‘Fast color” (Label 4) may 
in reality be fast only to washing and not to 
sun, or vice versa. These words have no 
definite meaning. Because there is no men- 
tion of sun fastness, replacement of the gar- 
ment because of sun fading could not be 
insisted upon. If it faded when washed, 
the store might take the other view and 
hold that the label meant fast to sun and 
not to washing. ‘Washable’ is another 
indefinite term which implies much but 
means little. As one clerk naively ex- 
plained when a customer returned a faded 
fabric which had been so labeled, “‘Oh, that 
just means that you can wash the material; 
it does not mean the colors won’t fade or 
the fabric shrink.” 

Information concerning content of fab- 
rics, that is, whether they are made of cot- 
ton, silk, wool, or rayon, the quality of the 
fibers and the amount of each, in case of 
mixtures, is of special importance these days 
when imitations deceive even the best 
judges of fabrics. A statement that mate- 
rial is ‘100% wool” leaves no question as 
to fiber content, but whether it is long-fiber 
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wool or short, broken, re-worked wool is 
stilla matter of concern. Any wool ranging 
from the best to the poorest quality may be 
truthfully labeled “‘100% wool,” or “All 
wool,” but more needs to be told, as “Made 
of 2-thread pure Australian wool” (Label 
5). Again, we find labels on garments such 
as underwear which say “Lisle and silk” 
(Label 6) or “This garment contains 10% of 
finest quality Australian wool” (Label 7). 
The questions that arise are how much of 
the first garment is lisle and how much silk, 
and what makes up the 90 per cent of the 
second garment? 

As a step toward definite labeling of knit 
underwear containing wool, the manufac- 
turers agreed in 1930 to a “‘trade practice 
rule” under the sponsorship of the Federal 
Trade Commission. This rule states that 
“the word wool shall not be used in any way 
in labeling, advertising, merchandising, or 
selling of knit underwear unless the per- 
centage by weight of wool contained in the 
garment is stated.”! This is the only defi- 
nite agreement manufacturers have entered 
into regarding the labeling of garments con- 
taining wool. 

Another type of content labeling which 
needs further explanation to be of any value 
to the average consumer includes fancy 
trade names devised by the manufacturer in 
an attempt to popularize his particular 
brand of goods. These confuse the con- 
sumer who cannot be expected to familiarize 
herself with the bewildering array of new 
and meaningless brand names now attached 
to merchandise. However, when the state- 
ments are amplified to include such a state- 
ment as “——, a mercerized cotton” or 
™ , an acetate rayon yarn” (Label 8) 
they establish the identity of the yarns 
much more clearly in the minds of con- 
sumers. 

The weighting of silk is of special concern 
now. The public has rapidly learned 





1 Federal Trade Commission. Knit Underwear. 
Trade Practice Conference, June 30, 1933, p. 23. 
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through sad experiences that “pure dye” 
(Label 9) means greater satisfaction than 
“weighted.” The definition of ‘pure dye” 
was a matter of controversy until a so-called 
“trade practice rule’’ was agreed to by 
manufacturers under the procedure of the 
Federal Trade Commission. This rule con- 
tains the following which draws a definite 
line between the two: 


Weighted goods: Goods containing in the finished 
state (a) silk or silk and other fiber or fibers, and 
(b) more than 10 per cent of any substance other 
than silk or such fiber or fibers except black which 
shall not exceed 15 per cent, shall not be designated 
by a designation containing reference to silk or such 
other fiber or fibers unless there shall be added to 
such designation the word “weighted” or some 
other qualification which shall reasonably indicate 
that such goods contain an addition of metallic salts 
or other substance above mentioned. 

Pure dye goods: Goods containing silk, or silk 
and other fiber or fibers, shall not be designated 
pure dye if they contain in the finished state more 
than 10 per cent of any substance other than silk 
or such other fiber or fibers except black, which 
shall not exceed 15 per cent. 


Under this agreement retailers and manu- 
facturers are not required to label silk 
fabrics, but if the word “‘silk’”’ is ‘‘desig- 
nated” the rule applies. At the conference 
it was understood that “designate” covers 
verbal statements of clerks, but of course 
such an interpretation would be difficult 
to enforce. 

In connection with these so-called “trade- 
practice rules’’ set up by conferences of 
manufacturers, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been authorized by Congress to 
order a person or corporation to desist from 
the use of false and misleading statements 
when they tend to constitute unfair com- 
petition. Often the question of whether or 


not a statement or term is false or mislead- 
ing depends on its usual meaning. In 
determining this, the definitions set up 
by industries in these trade-practice con- 
ferences are very helpful because they are 
recognized by the courts as the meaning in 
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common trade usage. However, the Com- 
mission has no power to enforce labeling. 

The International Silk Guild, Inc., re- 
cently devised a new scheme of labeling 
which substitutes for “pure dye” the term 
“all pure silk.” While less confusing as to 
its actual meaning, the words “‘all’’ and 
“pure” are both commonly used on 
weighted silks sold by many manufacturers 
not abiding by the Commission’s trade- 
practice rule. When pressed for an expla- 
nation they contend that such words only 
mean that no other fiber is present and do 
not refer to weighting. The Guild’s labels 
for unweighted silk read ‘“‘All pure silk’; 
those for weighted silk carry the term ‘‘Pure 
silk” in bold letters and “‘Weighted’’ in 
smaller type (Label 10). The “weighted” 
should be so printed as to attract the same 
attention as the words “‘All pure’’ on the 
other labels. The question also arises 
whether or not a silk can really be both 
“pure” and “‘weighted” at the same time. 

Other fabric characteristics are occa- 
sionally mentioned on garment labels now. 
Their use should be extended, however. To 
know that the material of a silk slip “Will 
not shift” or “‘Will not pull at seams” is 
certainly a selling point and one to which 
the customer should give attention, as is 
also the statement “Will not sag or lose 
its shape” on a knit dress. Even the warn- 
ing ‘‘Knit suits and dresses are not guaran- 
teed against stretching” honestly tells the 
would-be purchaser that she buys at her 
own risk, which is fair enough. 

Many women through inexperience and 
lack of knowledge of textile construction are 
unable to foresee by examination how a 
fabric will behave with wear. Then if they 
do not get the qualities anticipated, the 
chances are that the goods will be returned 
with complaints. A warning on the label 
would protect the store and inform the 
customer at the same time. There are 
other advantages in printing information 
concerning special fabric characteristics on 
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labels. Ifa manufacturer makes a knit fab- 
ric or a woven rayon that will not stretch 
and lose its shape at such places as the seat 
and elbows, he would, by calling attention 
to the fact, certainly encourage the patron- 
age of consumers who because of sad experi- 
ences with similar materials, would decline 
to buy them. Consumers often have no 
way of knowing about qualities brought out 
through wear, unless told about them. 

Comments such as ‘Will give excellent 
wear’ and “‘Utmost wear guaranteed” are 
always indefinite, because no two persons 
wear clothes alike or give them the same 
care. These statements might serve, how- 
ever, aS a warning to examine a garment 
carefully for such features as contribute 
to wear. 

Many garments now carry labels which 
inform consumers that the fabrics have been 
tested and approved by certain commercial 
testing laboratories or certified by other 
similar organizations. While the practice 
of testing materials for consumer use is an 
important step in the right direction, the 
mere statement that a fabric has been tested 
is not enough. The consumer wants to 
know to what tests the material has been 
subjected and how it rated when it was 
tested. 

After materials, the cut and fit of gar- 
ments are probably of greatest concern. 
Many garments, such as women’s and 
misses’ dresses are always tried on so that 
statements about size are hardly necessary, 
but on some types of women’s and chil- 
dren’s underwear, men’s shorts, shirts, and 
the like, statements such as “Full cut,” or 
“Sizes according to U. S. Commercial 
Standards,” even though slightly indefinite, 
are some protection against ill fit caused 
by skimping on material. Such statements 
as ‘‘Standard for average’’ (Label 12), how- 
ever, are so indefinite as to be of no value. 
Goods stamped “Not standard size’ are 
invariably skimped and should be measured 
before purchasing to make sure they will 
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fit the person who is to wear them. In 
fact, under the present chaotic situation 
which exists in garment sizes, it is always 
better to check on measurements before 
purchasing. 

A special warning should be given in 
regard to the use of “‘U. S.” in connection 
with sizes. Under an arrangement now in 
effect, garment manufacturers can hold con- 
ferences under the auspices of the National 
Bureau of Standards and decide upon uni- 
form basic dimensions for the class of 
garments they make. The Bureau of 
Standards then prints these agreements as 
so-called “Commercial Standards.” The 
measurements the manufacturers agree 
upon are neither tested nor “approved” by 
the Bureau. They are not “U. S. Govern- 
ment Standard Size” (Label 11). Such 
statements on labels give false impressions. 
An example of a correct statement is one 
used on a certain brand of underwear which 
reads “Conforms to U. S. Commercial 
Standard CS33-32” (Label 13). These 
trade agreements insure that the products 
of all the manufacturers who participate 
will have the same basic dimensions used 
on each particular size of garment. How- 
ever, they may or may not be correct pro- 
portions, since no scientific study of body 
measurements has been made. 

Now that manufacturers are continually 
working out ingenious new cuts in clothing, 
labels often carry statements calling atten- 
tion to them and to their advantages. The 
“Balloon Seat Pajamas—with ample room 
for bending, playing, and sleeping” (Label 
14) may be overlooked by the unobserving 
shopper, but if attention is called to the 
features and their advantages are explained 
by the label, she may recognize their worth 
and buy. Explanations, too, of the me- 
chanics of certain garments may at times 
be in order, lest the casual shopper be 
unable to see how they work and so pass by 
disinterested. Such labels are thus of value 
both to manufacturers and consumer. 
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Good workmanship is probably of more 
interest now than ever before. The recent 
troubles with skimped seams, rotten thread, 
loose stitching, unfinished seams, and inap- 
propriate finishes has caused us to stop and 
look for lasting, neat, and appropriate work- 
manship. Labels pertaining to these are 
helpful, especially to women who know 
little about construction. A “No Tare Fly” 
will sell a certain line of shorts to a mother 
who has spent much time mending, and a 
“Five inch hem” (Label 15) label tells 
another that this dress can be let down. 

Many labels give only brand names. 
These serve to simplify shopping for those 
who hope to duplicate a former purchase. 
Otherwise they are of little real assistance. 
Experience has taught most consumers that 
qualities of branded articles fluctuate and 
that the brand name gives few and usually 
no facts. In some cases, it designates cer- 
tain styles of garment and a clerk knows 
definitely what garment is wanted when a 
customer uses such names. To those who 
happen to know, materials bearing a certain 
trade name are made of cellulose acetate 
fiber, and another name instantly suggests a 
special type of rayon orcotton. Otherwise, 
brand names are merely adding to the 
number and confusion of meaningless words 
that confront the shopper. 

A comparatively limited number of 
women are interested in labels that give 
information pertaining to fashion. To that 
class of trade there is value in knowing 
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whether a gown is “‘An original’’ (Label 16) 
or merely an “‘Adaptation”’ (Label 17). If 
a certain designer’s clothes have been found 
to express one’s own taste satisfactorily, it 
is a convenience to ask for and know you are 
getting a model by your favorite designer. 

Some women are particular about not 
wanting to see their dresses or coats copied 
in cheaper goods and are willing to pay for 
this privilege. To find a label which states 
“‘A Registered Original Design with Fashion 
Originators Guild” (Label 18) gives reliable 
protection in this regard. 

Perhaps enough examples have been 
cited to show that labels are a potential 
source of very valuable consumer assistance. 
Whether or not their quality will improve 
so that they become adequate guides to 
purchasing depends somewhat upon the 
interest that consumers and consumers’ 
organizations show in them. The collec- 
tion and critical analysis of labels on cloth- 
ing and other commodities will be very 
enlightening to home economics classes 
and adult study groups. Records of clerks’ 
and merchants’ interpretations of the terms 
used add much to such a study, especially 
when they are compared with dictionary or 
trade agreement definitions. When the 
truthfulness of the labels is checked by labo- 
ratory and wearing tests and misrepresenta- 
tions are reported to the Federal Trade 
Commission, the study becomes a national 
contribution to the cause of better consumer 
buying. 
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STUDENT HOME ECONOMICS CLUBS—A SYMPOSIUM 


A filiated with the American Home Economics Association are some 1,024 student 
home economics clubs, 194 of themin colleges, 830 in high schools, Most of them choose 
their activities partly according to local interests and partly from the projects decided 
upon by their representatives at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, Prominent among the latter are three dealing with consumer problems, 
A study of college girls’ habits in buying hosiery was reported in the April Journal, 
The study of canned goods described beyond is now in its second year; in it high school 
clubs collect the labels and college clubs analyze the statements on them, High school 
clubs are also making a study of the cosmetics the girls purchase, Another popular 
project is raising money for a foreign scholarship, as is told on page 571. 

Several papers about student clubs are brought together here for the double purpose of 
helping clubs, especially high school clubs, toimprove their programs and of giving 











others some idea of their aims and work, 


STUDY OF LABELS ON CANNED 
GOODS 


VIRGINIA HINTZ 


At the Milwaukee meeting in 1933 the 
Home Economics Club of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa was asked by the student clubs 
department of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association to work out a project 
carrying through some food standardization 
study. We decided to study labels of 
canned foods, in order to get a clear idea of 
just how much information was given on 
these labels which would be of value to the 
consumer. It was something to which a 
large group could contribute, and it was a 
tangible problem for which it was possible 
to collect data with minimum expense. 

Our first step was to construct a sample 
chart on which the information given on 
the label was to be tabulated. The follow- 
ing headings were suggested: name of food, 
price, brand, source, grade, weight of con- 
tents, remarks on pictures, particular 
specifications, sirup content, and remarks. 
This sample chart, with an explanatory 
letter, was sent to all college student clubs. 
The high school clubs were asked to assist 
in the collecting of labels. Our club tabu- 
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lated the data on the labels received from 
these high school clubs. 

We studied only the information on the 
label and not the contents of the can. It 
would have been interesting to check the 
contents against the claims of the label, as 
was done by the club at Mundelein College, 
but this did not seem a practical request to 
make of the various clubs. 

The fine cooperation given us in this 
project is indicated by the fact that the 
report given here is based on a study of 
over 2,500 labels representing foods pur- 
chased in all parts of the country. 

In order to determine how much informa- 
tive material is given on the label we made 
a large number of summaries. They in- 
cluded total number of brands and dis- 
tributors, sizes of cans, descriptive terms 
used, and miscellaneous remarks. We 
called all informative material “descriptive 
terms,” which included actual specifications 
such as grade, number of servings, size of 
pieces in can, sirup content, any ingredient 
that had been added to the food, as well 
as any description of the form of food, as 
“cut,” “shredded,” or “whole.” 

Of the 2,622 labels studied, we found that 
1,140 or 43 per cent gave some kind of 
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descriptive term. Sixty-six per cent of the 
1,140 had only one descriptive term, which 
means very little as far as information is 
concerned. Approximately thirty per cent 
of the labels had two descriptive terms, five 
per cent had three descriptive terms, and 
only two labels out of the 2,622 gave four 
descriptive terms. 

Among the vegetables baked beans, 
string beans, and peas had the most de- 
scriptive terms. Tomatoes and corn had 
very few. The characteristic descriptive 
terms for string beans were “cut,” “string- 
less,” “green,” or “wax.” Very few labels 
on string beans stated the grade. For peas 
the typical descriptive term was “‘sifted” or 
a statement of the size of peas. As with 
string bean labels, only a few of the labels 
on peas gave the number of servings. 
Other descriptive terms on the pea labels 
included “early June,” “sugar peas,” “‘tele- 
phone,” “early variety,’’ and several others 
which did not occur frequently enough to 
mention. The descriptive terms for baked 
beans consisted of two statements: one 
“with pork,” and the other the medium in 
which the beans were packed, either chili 
sauce or tomato sauce. 

Among the fruits, pineapples, peaches, 
and cherries were the kinds about which the 
most descriptive terms were given. A very 
small percentage of those for pineapple gave 
the grade. A large number but not all told 
whether the fruit was sliced or crushed. A 
few gave the number of slices and the sirup 
content. The terms “sliced” or “whole” 
occurred most frequently as descriptive 
terms forpeaches. Other descriptive terms 
included grade and sirup content. The 
typical descriptive term for cherries was 
“pitted.” Sirup content was stated on 
very few labels. Very few data on grades 
were given for cherries with the exception of 
the term “water packed” which occurred on 
33 per cent of the labels with descriptive 
terms. “Sour” and “seconds” were also 
listed. 
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Besides descriptive terms that told ma- 
terial or form, we also noted those that gave 
definite information as to grade, number of 
servings, size of pieces, and sirup content 
and listed these as “specifications.’”” From 
the 2,622 labels studied, we listed 443 
specifications, but this does not mean that 
443 labels carried specifications, because 
some of the labels gave several specifica- 
tions regarding the contents of the can. 

Generally known terms such as “choice,” 
“fancy,” and “standard” were grouped 
under grade, but even so, only 168 labels 
or 6.6 per cent were listed as giving the 
grade. This proportion may be higher 
than it really should be since some of the 
reports may have included under grade 
terms that were merely an individual pro- 
ducer’s mark of quality. 

In studying the various labels, we found 
many statements or terms that were im- 
possible to classify as informative ma- 
terial, and these we recorded as remarks. 
They varied a great deal and very few were 
of any value. A few had the coveted seal 
of the American Medical Association, which 
is a guarantee of honesty in advertising. 
Others had the stamp of approval of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, but the 
significance of this stamp of approval is not 
clearly understood. We found that out of 
the 2,622 labels studied, 726 or 27 per cent 
had some kind of a remark, frequently 
meaningless. Many remarks consisted of 
an advertisement of other foods of that 
brand. A large proportion of those re- 
marks not included as advertising could be 
definitely classed as meaningless, mislead- 
ing, or irrelevant, and in no way useful to 
the consumer. In this class fall such state- 
ments as “sirup made from pure sugar,” or 
just “pure sugar’—under the present pure 
food laws, any but pure sugar would be 
illegal. Recipes occurred frequently, which 
seemed like a waste of money and space as 
they could be found in any cookbook. 
The labels giving the story of the growth of 
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the product are interesting but not helpful 
from the standpoint of buying. Many 
statements might at first sight have been 
mistaken for descriptive terms or specifica- 
tions but upon closer investigation were 
found to be merely terms used by that 
particular producer. Among these are 
“guaranteed,” “superior,” “quality,” “se- 
lected,” “extra quality,” and “our highest 
quality.” Remarks such as “dimpled 
dainties,” which occurred on a can of peas, 
a “delightful can full,’’ and “the brand you 
know by Hart” border on the ridiculous 
and inane. 

As a result of our study we suggest that 
all canned goods should carry informative 
labels which give the consumer definite 
information concerning the following points: 


— 


. Net weight of contents 
. The approximate number of servings or the 
minimum number of pieces in a can 

3. The form of pieces, such as “whole,” 
“halves,” “sliced,” “diced,” “broken 
pieces,” or “crushed” 

4. Sirup content 

5. A statement concerning any added ingre- 
dient, such as tomato sauce, sugar, salt, oil 

6. Grade—using commonly understood terms 

specifying quality so that the consumer 

may know what he is purchasing and be 

able to make the wisest expenditure of 

his income 


Nm 


As is often the case, we realized while 
tabulating results that a different organiza- 
tion of our study might have given us more 
usable data. First, if the collection had 
been limited to a few of the most common 
foods, say five fruits and five vegetables, a 
more comprehensive and significant study 
could have been made. 

We had hoped to determine the relation 
between price and descriptive terms, but 
since price was omitted in so much of the 
data, any attempt to correlate price and 
amount of informative material was im- 
possible. The study is to be continued 
another year, and will profit by the experi- 
ence of this year. 
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THE COTTAGE CLUB OF GREAT 
NECK HIGH SCHOOL 


MARY MACALOON 


The six-room frame house which stands 
on the grounds of Great Neck High School 
is not the home of the engineer, as might 
appear, nor does a caretaker or a matron 
live there. It is the clubhouse of the 
Cottage Club, comprised of girls in the 
home economics department; and it might 
also be called their laboratory, as the rooms 
are tastefully furnished, decorated, and 
kept in good condition by the girls them- 
selves. It is there that they receive a good 
part of their practical training in home- 
making and the care of the home. And it 
is there that the Club holds its meetings 
and the girls give the informal luncheon 
and dinner parties, teas, and receptions 
which furnish opportunity to exhibit their 
skill and handiwork. 

The objects of the Club are: to promote 
further interest in homemaking, to promote 
good fellowship, to help create a home 
atmosphere in the home _ economics 
department and throughout the school by 
extending hospitality, and to keep informed 
of the new trends and developments in 
home economics. 

When the Club was organized last year 
a constitution was drawn up and an election 
of officers held, consisting of president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 

A program committee was appointed to 
plan the meetings for the year in advance. 
While this program was not carried out 
exactly, it served to give purpose to the 
meetings. Other committees appointed 
were the fashion group, the kitchen council, 
the social committee, and the house com- 
mittee. 

The year’s program included talks by 
Miss Wilhemina Spohr, professor of home 
economics at Columbia; Miss Jean Moul- 
ton, who spoke on “Friends and Friend- 
ship’; Miss Vera Hittle on ‘Personality in 
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Relation to Dress”; and Miss Louise Cran- 
dall who told of her interesting experiences 
in Paris. 

At Christmas time the Club gave a 
bazaar and tea with great success. Other 
events were a Valentine Party, a hike with 
supper in the open, and innumerable teas 
and informal parties. 

Last year a group of the Cottage Club 
girls, directed by the president, introduced 
a new custom at the school by acting as 
hostesses to visiting athletic teams after 
games. Whether the visiting team won or 
lost, it certainly went home happier after 
both teams had sat down together to a 
delicious hot lunch served by attractive 
young ladies. The offerings of good things 
were varied. On one occasion it was 
toasted English muffins with marmalade 
and hot chocolate; on another, skinless 
frankfurters with hot rolls. After one of 
the games there were several hundred young 
people to feed, and to do this efficiently 
certainly fitted into the course on the 
handling and serving of food. 

It has been suggested this year that the 
girls of the Cottage Club go a step further 
and sell hot coffee and frankfurters at the 
football games. There is no doubt that 
this would promote good will and develop 
school spirit. 

Occasionally a group of girls, chaperoned 
by one or two of the teachers, is allowed to 
spend the night at the Cottage after enter- 
taining some of their friends, either teachers 
or pupils, at a dinner cooked by themselves. 
Besides being lots of fun, this gives them 
social experience and poise. 

It is not unusual, after school hours, to see 
enthusiastic girls hurrying to the Cottage 
to learn how to clean painted walls or 
woodwork, how to scrape and refinish 
radiators or floors, hang curtains, or clean a 
room thoroughly and efficiently. The girls 
love it. 

The whole effect of the Cottage is one of 
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charm. Its spic-and-span order, immacu- 
late curtains, and spotless, well-equipped 
kitchen bring praise from all visitors. Of 
course, as in any home, there are things the 
girls would like to add to make the picture 
more complete, but this serves as an in- 
centive to have cake and candy sales for 
that purpose. Last year a great improve- 
ment was new linoleum in the kitchen as 
well as new kitchen curtains. From time 
to time the Cottage receives contributions 
from one of the girls in the way of a hooked 
rug for a bedroom, or a pillow or hanging 
done in crewel embroidery. 

In order to become a member of the 
Cottage Club a girl should, first, have an 
interest in some phase of homemaking; 
second, she should attend two consecutive 
meetings; third, she should apply to the 
secretary to have her name put on the active 
list. The dues are five cents each meeting. 

The Cottage Club is very fortunate in 
having the guidance of Miss Helen Moulton 
and of Miss Olga E. Goehler who is head of 
the department and beloved by the whole 
school. The Year Book for this year, “The 
Arista,” was dedicated to her as the “Friend 
of Youth.” In aquiet way Miss Goehler 
does a great deal for her girls in encourage- 
ment and vocational guidance. She gives 
unsparingly of herself, her time, and her 
means to help them. 

The meetings and activities of the Cot- 
tage Club serve to bring the girls into close 
and pleasant relations with the teachers, 
thereby promoting understanding and co- 
operation, which of course is one of the 
purposes of the Club. 


Z 


ADELIONIS CLUB EXEMPLIFIES 
ITS NAME 


HELEN NELSON AND HELEN BRAUNS 


Adelionis, meaning “willing workers,” 
was the name selected by the Home Eco- 
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nomics Club of Batavia, Illinois, as the 
result of a contest sponsored by the club last 
fall. A year’s program justifies the wisdom 
of this selection, for the club has proved 
itself a group of active, energetic girls. 
Their programs are varied, but because of 
the very nature of the club it has a greater 
opportunity for service than the two other 
clubs in the school. Realizing that the 
importance of this training cannot be over- 
estimated, the club has worked out a 
definite program with regard to service 
work. 

In October, after the school is once again 
running smoothly and the work of reorgani- 
zation is completed, the girls are prepared 
to start in on the year’s program. This 
particular month is devoted to collecting 
magazines of various types for the relief or- 
ganizations, who in turn distribute them to 
needy people unable to afford even sucha 
trifling luxury. They like doing this as 
much as the recipients appreciate it, for they 
find immense enjoyment in aiding folks. 

In November, of course, the important 
consideration is Thanksgiving. To many 
this means food, although the girls have a 
deeper meaning back of their services. 
During the month the club members are 
occupied in raising money by means of 
candy sales and subscription dances and 
collecting materials which were donated by 
different members for the Thanksgiving 
baskets that go to several needy families. 
The sincere appreciation shown when these 
baskets are delivered more than repays the 
girls for the time spent on this project. 

December brings the most important 
project of the service program. Since this 
is the sixth consecutive year that the Christ- 
mas party has been given, it has become 
almost as traditional as the junior-senior 
prom. The guests are little girls generally 
from the ages of five to seven, selected 
through the aid of the relief organization. 
Girls are specified, as the boys are taken 
care of by the Green Pheasants, an athletic 
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club of Batavia. The party lasts from 
three to six, and there is never any difficulty 
with the guests being late. 

In organizing the plans for this party, 
the club is divided into committees in order 
that each girl will have a part. The gift 
committee gathers together old dolls. 
Faces are repainted. When new arms and 
legs are necessary they are molded from 
papier maché. If the doll has lost its hair, 
yarn braided or old wigs do the job. Then, 
of course, they must be outfitted. The 
girls in the clothing classes come to the 
rescue. Originality is encouraged by 
awarding a prize to the girl with the most 
cleverly dressed doll and one to the seam- 
stress with the most beautifully dressed. 

Each child is also given two dresses made 
by the girls in the clothing classes for their 
child garment project, a suit of underwear, 
and a pair of stockings. A huge stocking 
filled with the traditional candy, nuts, 
apples, and popcorn balls is prepared by 
the girls in the foods classes. They also 
cook and serve the supper, consisting of a 
properly planned child’s menu. 

But we must not forget the glittering 
Christmas tree and the real Santa Claus 
who adds a final exciting climax to the 
party, after the Christmas stories have 
been told in the dim candle-light of the 
tree. At just the right place in the story he 
(well padded and pinned) appears before 
the “wondering eyes” and distributes the 
gifts, so dear to the hearts of every child. 
Then comes the bundling up for the home- 
ward journey, dolls and dresses hugged 
closely to child hearts. Is it worth it? 
Could you see the happy club members, 
you would realize that no lovely Christmas 
party for themselves could possibly give 
them the joy that doing for others does. It 
is one of the finest lessons, not only in 
developing consideration and service, but 
in assuming responsibility, developing co- 
operation, and reacting against the so-called 
selfishness of our age. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STATE CLUB 
SPONSORS 


SOPHIA REED 


A state club sponsor has a responsible 
position, as there is much that can be ac- 
complished through student home eco- 
nomics clubs. Many clubs have done 
excellent work. However, there is much 
left to be done. All the help and inspira- 
tion that state club sponsors can possibly 
give is needed by the clubs in the various 
states. Inasmuch as all club sponsors are 
very busy persons, the following suggestions 
may help them to solve some of the many 
problems that appear in guiding or advising 
active student clubs and may also be useful 
to others interested in high school home 
economics clubs. 

1. Plan to have a section program for 
the student home economics clubs of the 
state at the time of the state home eco- 
nomics association meeting. Urge the 
teachers to bring one or more students to 
the meeting. 

2. Encourage all the clubs in planning 
their programs for the year to use the 
general theme “The Consumer and the 
New Economic Order.” Each Club should 
be urged to make a definite plan or program 
for the year’s work. A copy of this pro- 
gram should be sent to the state club spon- 
sor. She should acknowledge receiving 
the program and send to the club approval, 
comments, or suggestions for the year’s 
work. 

3. Urge the clubs to affiliate with the 
state and national organizations. Try to 
show them the need of having a professional 
attitude. 

4. Get in touch with other state club 
sponsors and exchange suggestions with 
them. Write Sophia Reed, 408 Centennial 
Building, Springfield, Illinois, for names 
and addresses of state club sponsors. 

5. Have the strong clubs help with the 
home economics club projects which are 
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sponsored by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. For information write 
to the following: 


a. College Projects 
1. Underwear 
Mary Swank, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
2. Wearing Quality of Hose 
Secretary of the Home Economics 
Club, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 
3. Labeling of Canned Goods 
Secretary of the Home Economics 
Club, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 
b. High School Projects 
Cosmetics 
American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


6. Encourage better publicity for home 
economics clubs, making use of the radio, 
issuing news-letters, and writing newspaper 
and magazine articles. 

7. Encourage teachers and pupils to 
subscribe to and read the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics. 

Many clubs in Illinois have used the 
accompanying score card or a similar one 
in rating their achievement. Other clubs 
may find it or one devised by their members 
helpful in promoting a good year’s work. 


1. A well-planned program for the year 
a. Educational 


b. Social 

I 15 
2. A good spirit of cooperation 

among all club members....... 15 


3. Willing cooperation with the or- 
ganizations of the school and 
0 eee 15 

4. A planned budget of the club’s 
finances for the year, including 
ways of making money........ 10 

5. Affiliation with the state and 
national organizations......... 10 

6. A good club song or play written 
by the club members......... 10 

7. One or more representatives or 
delegates at the state meet- 
bwndccrsdscéncasssenscece 10 
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8. An inspiring club motto......... 5 

9. An interesting name for the 
MI rags ca ete araets earenetaics 5 

10. A contribution to the scholarship 
fund for a foreign student..... 5 
100 

@ 


WHO’S WHO SCRAPBOOK 
MARTHA M. KRAMER 


The ‘‘Who’s Who Scrapbook”’ which the 
department of food economics and nutrition 
has for several years maintained at Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science suggests a good project for home 
economics clubs, whether in high school or 
college. 

The book itself is substantial and adjust- 
able, with large, heavy covers and loose 
leaves of heavy stock cut in the local print 
shop. In it is collected material concern- 
ing persons who have made contributions 
to the field of home economics. This is 
obtained in many ways and is of many 
kinds. Pictures are much sought, making 
the personality or the place more real. 
Snapshots are sometimes used, those taken 
at state or national home economics meet- 
ings being particularly appropriate. The 
portraits and biographies in the loose-leaf 
volume Home Economists which the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association sells at 
$2.75 a set could be transferred to the 
special collection if one desired, or the 
volume could be used along with the scrap- 
book. The scrapbook contains a series of 
magazine articles that carried portraits 
and brief character sketches. In fact, 
magazine articles and newspaper clippings 
are among the most common sources. 
Faculty members have been generous with 
contributions and students seem pleased 
to bring in material. A club could be on 
the lookout for suitable things, and prob- 
ably a committee should be formed to select 
and arrange them. 

The material is neatly mounted, usually 
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one person or subject to a sheet, although 
sufficient material has accumulated so that 
extra sheets must be inserted in some cases. 
The book is valuable to anyone wanting to 
know more of the personality of our leaders. 
It is constantly in demand by students, who 
seem to enjoy consulting it. The cost is 
negligible, and the value of the ‘“Who’s 
Who Scrapbook” of leaders in home eco- 
nomics increases with time. 


¢ 


LOUISIANA’S TRAVELING 
SCRAPBOOK 


JUSTINE BRUNER 


The student home economics clubs of 
Louisiana are proud of their State Traveling 
Scrapbook, which in the past two years has 
circled the state twice, has been present at 
the state student club meetings, and has 
just returned from New York where it was 
on exhibition at the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association convention. 

The scrapbook is now three years old. 
Lela Tomlinson, state chairman of student 
clubs, is the instigator of the idea and is in 
direct charge of the book. It is mostly 
through her efforts that the book has been 
such a success. It is sent out from the 
state educational department at the re- 
quests of the clubs. Each club defrays the 
expenses one way and is permitted to keep 
the book for information and use and to 
place it on exhibition in the schools for a 
limited number of days. 

The purpose of the book is to stimulate 
club work, keep the clubs informed, and 
give new ideas as to programs and activi- 
ties of student club work in general. The 
standard of excellence of work in this state 
requires that each club must submit two 
news items a year for the scrapbook. In 
addition, a definite piece of social service 
work must be reported, which is generally 
done by means of newspaper clippings. 

The plan of the book is simple, yet inter- 
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esting. The first section is devoted to 
suggested constitutions, pictures of state 
club officers, and a thousand point score card 
of the standard of excellence for accomplish- 
ments during the year. Programs for the 
annual state and affiliated clubs, accom- 
panied by group pictures of the delegates to 
the state and national meetings, also add 
much interest to the book. The remainder 
of the book is devoted to the reports of the 
activities and accomplishments of the 
individual clubs in the state. Each club is 
proud to see a report of its accomplishment 
form a definite part of the scrapbook. 

A chapter is added each year to the 
Traveling Scrapbook. The clubs of Louisi- 
ana respond faithfully by supplying ma- 
terial which is valuable. The book affords 
a personal contact among the clubs of the 
state and creates a great deal of enthusiasm 
when placed on exhibit. Last but not 
least, it serves as a permanent record of the 
student club work in Louisiana. 


¢ 
PERSONALITY, A HOBBY! 
MILDRED GRAVES 


During an age when leisure seems to be 
on the increase, it becomes necessary for 
everybody to have at least one hobby. 
And in case you are in doubt just what you 
should choose, I am going to suggest that 
you decide to develop a personality which 
will be pleasing not only to yourself but 
also to others. 

Personality is something difficult to 
describe. However, if each of you becomes 
a distinctive member of society with an 
individuality which is agreeable to your 
acquaintances, you have to my mind ful- 
filled the needed requirements. Although 
this is a broad subject and could be de- 
veloped in a number of ways, I am going to 


1 Based on a talk presented before the student 
clubs department of the American Home Economics 
Association at New York City, June 27, 1934. 
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narrow it down to the problem of person- 
ality development in your home economics 
classes. 

Clothing, to my mind, affords you a great 
opportunity. You are all interested in 
your personal appearance, and yet very few 
of you have made an individual study of it. 
You buy a dress because it looks well on a 
girl friend or on the dummy in the window 
or your favorite movie star, and never once 
do you consider how you really will look in 
it. You no doubt will have a rainbow 
wardrobe, on the plea that you get tired of 
wearing just one or two colors. And so 
you go on kidding yourself into believing 
that you look well, when you are just 
another of the mob with no interesting note 
about you. Is this what you are striving 
for, or had you rather become that stun- 
ning, charming, perfectly groomed person 
whom you see once in a while and whom I 
hope you all admire? 

With a little thought on the subject any 
one of you can become that distinctive 
person. Color plays an important part in 
this setup. Some of you feel marvelous in 
red. You go into ecstasy whenever you see 
it, you do your best work in it, it does some- 
thing to you that no other color can do. 
Should you then wear blue and green? Of 
course not, if in them you become that un- 
interesting, mousy person. Color will play 
a definite part in the type of personality 
you are trying to develop in a number of 
ways. 

But clothing is not the only place for 
personality development. In your family 
relationship classes you learn to cooperate 
and adjust yourself to groups of people. 
In your foods classes you learn to become 
an unequalled hostess. You, of course, can 
go on and see other possibilities. 

In this personality development study 
you will always remember that it is the 
well-rounded person who really counts. 
You will strive each day to add something 
tangible to your list of good characteristics. 
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And always your goal will be to become that 
distinctive girl with an individuality which 
is charming. 


¢ 


FOOD AND DRUG LEGISLATION 
AND HOME ECONOMICS 
CLUBS 


HARRIET R. HOWE 


“Once in a lifetime’’ may be a bit strong 
for statistical accuracy, yet the opportunity 
which has come to students of home eco- 
nomics today to take an active part in a 
dramatic battle for social justice is one that 
has had no counterpart for almost thirty 
years. 

Ever since the federal Food and Drugs 
Act was passed in 1906 those responsible 
for its enforcement have been pointing out 
the necessity for drastic revision to bring 
about adequate consumer protection. 
That the new administration would sponsor 
this revision as a part of the New Deal was 
announced too late for home economics 
clubs to make its study a major part of last 
winter’s work, but the matter has now 
reached the point where they will find it a 
thrilling subject and one in which they can 
render real public service. The interest 
aroused last winter by the administration 
bill (S. 1944), the violence of the opposition 
to it, the powerful lobby organized to fight 
it, the sudden devotion of manufacturers 
and advertisers to the old Pure Food Law 
whose passage they had so bitterly fought, 
the amazing testimony at the committee 
hearings, the provisions of the numerous 
substitute bills more or less openly spon- 
sored by the commercial interests involved, 
and finally the failure of Congress to give 
any serious consideration to food and drug 
legislation before adjournment—all these 
served to arouse wide consumer interest and 
a strong demand that the next Congress 
enact a new food and drugs law. The 
opposition bids fair to be as strong or 
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stronger than before. Well-informed ob- 
servers believe that the strength of the 
vigorous demands made by the intelligent 
consumer groups will be a deciding factor 
in favor of the enactment of adequate 
legislation and against a makeshift revision 
or none at all. The field is one peculiarly 
important to home economics. The purity 
of the foods and drugs manufactured and 
sold in this country is clearly a matter for 
our professional concern. Socially-minded 
leaders in other fields look to us for accurate 
information and active leadership. 

The limitations of the present Food and 
Drugs Act seem to be generally agreed 
upon. When passed in 1906 it was ad- 
mittedly a compromise measure and lacked 
many provisions for which Dr. Wiley had 
battled vigorously. Years of administra- 
tion have brought to light further weak- 
nesses, while changes in habits of both 
producers and consumers have left it as 
obsolete as most models of 1906. These 
major limitations were listed in the Jour- 
NAL last year, but are important enough 
to be repeated. 


1. Control is exercised over claims made on the 
labels of foods and drugs, but no control is possible 
over the advertising claims of these products. 

2. While standards are set up for drugs, no legal 
standards for foods are provided. 

3. Cosmetics are not included under the provi- 
sions of the act. 

4. Label requirements are negative; informative 
labeling is not compulsory. 

5. Statement of the quantity in a package is 
required, but there is no control over shape and fill 
of the container. 

6. Objective examination is possible only after 
prociucts have been shipped in interstate commerce; 
even voluntary inspection during production is not 
authorized. 

7. Protection against poisonous and deleterious 
substances both natural and added is inadequate. 

8. No warning is required for the sale of danger- 
ous drugs, when the labels are not untruthful. 

9. Fraud as well as falsity of claims must be 
proved. 

10. Penalties are too light to deter the unscrupu- 
lous. 
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All bills proposed in the next Congress as 
revisions of the present act must be studied 
and evaluated in the light of these limita- 
tions. Student clubs will find grist for 
lively programs in the reports of the com- 
mittee hearings of December 1933 and 
February 1934 on the so-called Tugwell and 
Copeland bills, which can be obtained from 
any senator or representative in Congress. 
This is a propitious moment to ask congress- 
men and congressional candidates whether 
they favor a revision of the present law and 
will work aggressively for one which extends 
consumer protection. So many voices are 
now claiming to speak for consumers, or to 
condemn us as ignorant and indifferent, 
that a congressman might be impressed 
and heartened to meet a few intelligent, 
well-informed consumers face to face! 

One incident of last year gives a telling 
example of how things sometimes go in 
Washington. The original administration 
bill of last year, S. 1944, included a section 
authorizing a voluntary (not a compulsory) 
inspection service by means of which prod- 
ucts coming under the act might be in- 
spected during production and certified at 
the factory as to conformity to require- 
ments, quality, and the rest. The provi- 
sion was clearly in the interest not only of 
the public health but also of manufacturing 
efficiency; it would prevent loss by avoiding 
the packing or shipping of goods that would 
later be seized and condemned and would 
tend to build consumer confidence in in- 
spected plants. Despite these facts, such 


violent opposition was directed against it 
by manufacturers that the section was 
stricken from the bill and did not appear in 
the subsequent Copeland revisions. 


But 
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note the sequel: Later in the spring packers 
of canned shrimp, faced with the usual 
seizures of contaminated goods that had 
entered interstate commerce, decided it 
would be cheaper to have their products 
inspected and certified during the packing 
than seized and condemned later. So they 
brought pressure to bear on their represent- 
atives in Congress for an amendment to 
the present Food and Drugs Act (Section 
10a). This was passed on June 22 without 
opposition and in spite of the congested 
calendar and gives to packers of sea food 
sold in interstate commerce the identical 
service which the administration bill had 
proposed to give any manufacturer or 
packer who applied for it. 

When will the interests of the public 
receive so prompt and effective attention? 
Not until congressmen realize that their 
constituents wish it. The more general 
and intelligent discussion there is of the 
whole matter, the more senators and repre- 
sentatives will respond. What women’s 
organizations, and especially home econo- 
mists, can do was pointed out in the October 
editorial “Go to It, Home Economists.” 
And that means home economics clubs and 
individual home economists, as well as the 
national and state associations. Write to 
the United States Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., for information 
as to the limitations of the present law and 
the need of a revision, and write also to the 
American Home Economics Association, 
622 Mills Building, Washington, D. C., 
for other literature and suggestions. And 
don’t forget to get in touch with the con- 
gressmen at once. 
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HOME ECONOMISTS IN THE 
MOBILIZATION FOR HUMAN 
NEEDS 


ELIZABETH GUILFORD 


In many communities the third nation- 
wide Mobilization for Human Needs will 
take place from October 21 to November 11 
under the leadership of Newton D. Baker, 
chairman, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
chairman of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee. The administrative agency will 
again be Community Chests and Councils, 
Incorporated, of which Allen T. Burns is 
director. Thirty-four national welfare 
agencies are sponsoring this joint movement 
to strengthen the hands of local welfare 
services. Among these agencies are the 
American Public Health Association, the 
National Association for Public Health 
Nursing, the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, and the Family Welfare Association of 
America, to mention only a few of them. 

The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion is not one of the fund-raising organiza- 
tions, but because of our well-known interest 
in the home and the family we have been 
asked to call to the attention of our mem- 
bers the need for supporting local drives. 

With actual relief needs so largely taken 
care of by state and local branches of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
it is easy to forget that there are other social 
services essential to the well-being of a 
community. We who are interested in 
maintaining high standards of family life, 
in the protection of the health of children 
and adults, and in providing adequate 
recreational facilities know that the local 
agencies that sponsor these activities must 
have financial support. Without them 


much of the work that we are doing will be 
lost. Good nutrition teaching in school, 
for instance, will have little effect on chil- 
dren who return to homes where there is 
emotional instability or where no opportu- 
nity is afforded them for recreation or char- 
acter-building associations outside of the 
home. Clinic and social service facilities 
of hospitals, well-trained social workers 
who can help in family rehabilitation, 
visiting nurse associations, well-baby clinics, 
and other health-protective agencies are 
services which no community can afford to 
eliminate. They are all needed to supple- 
ment the work of public relief agencies. 
During the past few years many members 
of the local home economics associations 
have been working very closely with their 
community organizations in an effort to 
meet the needs that have been created by 
present economic conditions. This has 
been done both by helping to determine 
adequate living standards and by assisting 
in other programs that touch the lives of 
families. These home economists are in a 
particularly good position to testify to the 
value of these organizations from the point 
of view of home economics. This testimony 
may take the form of talks to groups, short 
newspaper articles, radio talks, or exhibits. 
Local needs and activities will determine 
which of these will be most effective. 
Interesting exhibits can be built around 
the low-cost special diet projects which 
have been a cooperative activity of home 
economists, hospital dietitians, and in some 
places nursing associations, or around the 
work done by home economists in commu- 
nity canning kitchens set up in settlement 
or other community houses, or around the 
reclaiming of clothing and household furni- 
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ture which has been another cooperative 
venture in many communities. The need 
for home economics is being recognized as 
it never has been before, but it is only by 
helping to preserve the other essential 
services of the community that we can real- 
ize our fullest usefulness. So let us either 
as associations or individuals lend a hand in 
this mobilization. 


¢ 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CON- 
FERENCE, JUNE 29, 1934 


LITA BANE 


As a sort of consolation prize for people 
who were unable to attend the annual 
meeting in New York, the department of 
home economics of the University of Chi- 
cago held a one-day conference devoted to 
the topic “The Contribution of Home Eco- 
nomics to the Education of the Consumer.” 
The morning session considered the contri- 
bution of home economics to the consumer’s 
knowledge and the afternoon session the 
various agencies through which this knowl- 
edge is disseminated—public schools, adult 
education, colleges and universities, govern- 
mental and other agencies. 

The subjects were particularly timely, 
since the consumer has at last come into 
the spotlight of public attention—at least 
the public is using the term “consumer” 
rather glibly, though precisely who is 
meant is still a bit vague. To date, the 
term “human race” might just as well be 
used since we are all consumers, but a begin- 
ning has been made toward a closer 
definition. 

The discussions by the two hundred per- 
sons in attendance from several midwest 
states indicated a lively interest. 

The exhibit caused much comment. 
Items of food, clothing, and equipment 
were shown and their price and quality 
commented upon through placards. Some 


magazine and newspaper advertisements 
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directed to homemakers were also shown 
and criticized in a similar fashion. 

The question of how much technical 
information we can reasonably expect a 
woman to equip herself with was constantly 
to the fore. The whole discussion served to 
show us once more both the importance of 
the réle of the household buyer and the 
great need for home economists to give 
careful thought to their part in educating 
the consumer not only in technicalities but 
in insight into her marketing problems and 
in a point of view that will help her to bring 
order out of our present chaotic methods of 
household buying. 

This meeting followed a two-day confer- 
ence at the School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on the general theme 
“Business Education and the Consumer.”’ 
While home economics was mentioned there 
from time to time, it was evident that some 
of the participants in the program were not 
sufficiently familiar with the contents of 
home economics courses to know that home 
economics was the answer to some of their 
curriculum puzzles. This meeting was at- 
tended by a considerable number of home 
economists, and Dr. Kyrk gave a paper 
on their program in which she discussed 
“Types of Information Available to the 
Consumer.” 
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THE LITTLE ROCK NURSERY 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


ALMA KEYS 


The Little Rock Public School system 
has been in an unusual position in being 
able to develop an integrated child study 
program for its parents as well as girls and 
boys of high school age, and at the same 
time to develop a relationship between the 
home economics department of the senior 
high school and the parent education pro- 
gram of the city. 

In 1930 a supervisor of home economics 
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and parent education was appointed for 
the public school system. Her work in 
parent education for that year was confined 
very largely to promoting a program for 
parents of preschool children. Their in- 
terest in it made them realize the opportuni- 
ties that nursery school education offered, 
and they set about to establish a nursery 
school for their children. This was done 
very largely through the efforts of the city 
chairman of preschool education of the 
Arkansas Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and her husband, with the aid of the local 
supervisor of home economics and parent 
education and the state supervisor of home 
economics education. The Little Rock 
program has been partially subsidized by 
federal and state funds; the tuition at the 
nursery school is $4.50 per month. 

The cooperation of the superintendent of 
city schools and the principal of the Little 
Rock Senior High School was secured, and 
the nursery school was established at the 
senior high school, where it serves as an 
observation laboratory for the girls and boys 
enrolled in the homemaking classes in senior 
high school, as well as for the parents of 
nursery school children and parent educa- 
tion groups in the city program. 

Each girl and boy enrolled in home eco- 
nomics in grades 12B and 12A observes in 
nursery school one entire morning per 
month. School administrators consider 
this so important that the students are 
released from other classes for it and allowed 
to make up their work as necessary. Com- 
ments from several boys and girls show that 
they feel that the work is very worth while. 
Never once has a boy or girl asked to be 
excused from observations. Often parents 
are observing during the time that the high 
school pupils are present. One mother was 
pleased to see how well one boy filled the 
place as host for seven children during one 
of their celebrations, how he observed the 
teacher at the table near by and did as she 
did, how carefully he answered their ques- 
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tions and made suggestions for clearing the 
tables. Later this same boy in class dis- 
cussion disagreed with several boys about 
answering the child’s questions on sex. A 
few of the boys thought the questions need 
not be answered truthfully. Joe remarked, 
“Well, fellows, when I have a son I am going 
to answer all questions truthfully; I prefer 
going with him all along the way.” 

The enrollment in 12B and 12A home 
economics has increased from 52 in 1931 to 
152 in 1934. We feel that this is due to the 
interest that the pupils have had in observa- 
tions at nursery school. 

The nursery school assistants are girls 
who have had the home economics courses 
in 12B and 12A. These girls plan to con- 
tinue their nursery school training in college 
if possible. Many of them have been able 
to supplement their allowances as a result 
of their experience in the nursery school. 
During the holidays one took care of chil- 
dren in the afternoons and evenings for 
several of the nursery school parents. 
When school is in session regularly these 
girls take care of the children in the after- 
noon for mothers who desire this service 
and are paid twenty-five cents per hour. 
Last year a senior girl in the senior class 
who had only three classes in the morning 
had a play school in the afternoon. She 
charged fifteen cents per afternoon and 
earned $30 each month. This money 
enabled her to go to college this year. 

The nursery school also serves as an 
observation center for clothing classes and 
nutrition classes of high school. Before 
they begin their unit in clothing for children, 
pupils in clothing classes observe the cloth- 
ing of the nursery school children with 
special reference to such points as suita- 
bility for play indoors and outdoors; ease 
in pulling on and in caring for toilet duties; 
appropriateness in color, design, and mate- 
rial; ease of laundering; and the child’s 
attitude toward helping himself. Nutrition 
classes study records of the children and 
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from these they find problems that are 
common to the group and plan their labo- 
ratory lessons around these problems. 

Parents of the nursery school children 
come for observation at scheduled times 
and have opportunity to discuss their prob- 
lems with the nursery school instructors in 
conference once a month or oftener. In 
addition monthly meetings of the fathers 
and mothers are held at which the average 
attendance has been forty-four. 

Various other parent groups use the nurs- 
ery school as an observation center. Once 
each year members of the preschool study 
groups in the city observe for a half day. 
Workers in the beginners departments of 
the various church Sunday schools come for 
observation and conferences with instruc- 
tors for the purpose of getting help on their 
specific problems. Many visitors from 
other cities and towns in the state have 
taken advantage of the opportunities for 
observation offered by the nursery school 
and have found it helpful in equipping 
kindergartens, play-schools, Sunday school 
rooms, and the like. 

Patrons and school administrators feel 
that the money invested in this program 
is netting as large returns as any funds 
spent by the Little Rock School District. 
This is because the program reaches so 
many persons and because each is being 
given training valuable at his level. 


ra 


SCIENTIFIC EATING CAMPAIGN AT 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 


THELMA ROSE 


The individual needs and interests of 
each student have long been the basis for 
the activities carried on at Stephens College. 
It is believed that if education is to function 
to the extent of changing conduct or be- 
havior it must integrate directly and com- 
pletely the instruction given with the prob- 
lems that need solution. It was logical 
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that one of the first problems selected for 
study at the college should be one that 
definitely interested and concerned the 
whole student body—the problem of diet. 

Diet problems are probably more preva- 
lent among college girls than among any 
other group. The desire to become thin 
immediately or to join in with the crowd 
for a “spread,” to have boxes from home, to 
enjoy social contacts around tables in the 
campus tea room and at restaurants and 
drug stores—all these encourage unwise 
eating practices. Excessive eating between 
meals during the first weeks of the college 
year, together with regular sleeping hours 
and substantial meals, results in such in- 
creased weight that in many cases the girls 
become alarmed. Then begins a real and 
personal interest in the problem of diet. 
The determination to become fashionably 
thin overnight, so to speak, leads many 
girls to try first one and then another of the 
many varieties of extreme reducing diets 
which various students have “heard about.” 

This presents a favorable situation for the 
education of a large group of girls in a real, 
every-day problem—that of better food 
selection. One week in November is 
chosen by the foods department for what 
has come to be known as “Scientific Eating 
Week.” The educational program for the 
week varies slightly from year to year. One 
aspect of the project is always the estima- 
tion of the calorie value of all food eaten 
during the week. This is made possible, 
as food is served in the dining room, by a 
calorie table in terms of rounded table- 
spoons or of average servings. Four or five 
booklets containing this table and con- 
densed fundamental food information with 
suggestions for wiser food selection are 
placed on each dining table. A convenient, 
ruled form for record of the kinds and calorie 
values of foods eaten at each meal and be- 
tween meals during the week is provided for 
each student. The girls start counting 
calories as soon as they get to the table and 
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know what they are to have toeat. If they 
do not finish while the table is being cleared 
and dessert is being served, they remain 
after the meal is finished. No pressure is 
brought to bear to make the girls do this, 
but sufficient interest is aroused for the 
majority to participate in the project at 
least part of the week. Last year, with 
about 600 students, 176 records were well 
kept, 201 were reasonably well kept, and 
134 were poorly kept. 

Certain devices helped to make last year’s 
program successful. Food posters and 
charts were placed on the bulletin boards. 
Food books and magazines with good arti- 
cles on foods and nutrition were conspicu- 
ously placed on a table in the library. Food 
exhibits showing the composition of foods 
were set up in passage ways of the dormi- 
tories. In some of the health courses the 
unit on foods was given just preceding 
“Scientific Eating Week.’ Talks were 
given by the dietitian and foods instructor 
to some of the clubs on the campus. For 
an assembly speaker of that week we had a 
prominent tuberculosis specialist who used 
a good portion of his time in discussing the 
relation of good nutrition to tuberculosis 
prevention. Films were used to show the 
harm that can result from deficiency in 
diets and the possible results of an opti- 
mum diet. With the cooperation of the 
physical education department, which has 
contact with all students every two days, a 
set of ten nutrition charts was presented 
and explained to groups of girls. 

No scientific proof can be presented as 
to the value of the project. However, one 
could hardly count the calories of all food 
eaten for a week without learning something 
of the energy value of food. This itself is 
convenient and practical knowledge. To 
know the energy value of one’s daily food 
intake in comparison with the standard is 
still more helpful, especially for the under- 
weight and overweight. The many ques- 
tions the students ask, indicate that they 
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are vitally interested in securing informa- 
tion that will help them to select an optimal 
rather than a merely adequate diet. The 
information thus presented during the cam- 
paign is believed to be of greater value than 
the counting of calories, but the latter helps 
to create interest and is a more tangible 
phase of the project with which the instruc- 
tional program can be linked. 

Other, and perhaps more valuable, as- 
pects of the food education week were re- 
vealed by many comments reported by the 
food students. One girl said that she was 
going to major in foods because she had 
learned enough about the subject to know 
that it was really interesting and worth 
while. One who seldom came to the dining 
room to eat came regularly and counted 
calories. Another said she had had no idea 
of the composition of her food intake. Girls 
at diet tables said it was easier for them 
really to eat less or more when counting 
calories. Many who were eating candy in 
excess left it off entirely when they knew 
the high energy value and the absence of 
other values of the various kinds of bars 
they ate. Of course there were some who 
thought it was a stupid idea and some who 
participated only because “everybody else 
was doing it.”” But enthusiastic interest 
and cooperation were shown by the majority 
of the students. The food students found 
it a good practical problem. 

While there is much evidence that im- 
proved methods in the teaching of nutrition 
have resulted in more rapid growth and 
better health of children, lowered mortality 
at all ages, better formed bodies, good teeth, 
and the comparative rarity of deficiency 
diseases among the American people, a wider 
dissemination of scientific food facts would 
no doubt extend progress in this direction 
and help with other nutritional problems as 
yet hardly touched. Their solution would 
probably be hastened more by giving our 
young women a functional appreciation of 
the simpler aspects of nutrition than by 
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any other method. It is for this reason 
as well as for their own protection that the 
problem of food selection is presented to 
all students at Stephens College by means 
of “Scientific Eating Week.” 


¢ 


A SUMMER PROJECT IN HOME- 
MAKING 


LUCILE STRICKLAND 


When I first learned to know Rose X she 
was in my ninth-grade vocational home 
economics class in the school of a small 
town. She was fourteen years old, and the 
school records showed that she ranked high 
in her school work. She was poorly 
dressed, always quiet, and very seldom 
chummed with the other girls of her age. 

A visit to her home showed it to be a 
three-room house, shabby and poorly kept. 
Apparently the only means of subsistence 
for the family was an allotment of $3 a 
week from the R. F. C., a sack of flour from 
the Red Cross every two weeks, and some 
gifts of milk and beef. The family included 
the parents and six children ranging from 
sixteen to four years of age. The father 
was in poor health and had not done any 
regular work for four or five years except a 
little farming. The mother seemed above 
the average in intelligence but very erratic 
in handling the home and particularly the 
children. The children were too thin, and 
the condition of their hair and skin indicated 
a poor diet. The oldest child, a boy, had 
weak eyes, did not do well in his studies, 
was then out of school helping a neighbor 
with a small farm, in return for which he 
received his noon meal, all the milk the 
family could use, and fifty cents a week. 
The youngest boy was seven years old, 
underweight, and out of school because of 
bad health; his heart was bad, but the 
doctor thought this condition might improve 
if the boy’s tonsils were removed. There 


were two little girls, aged ten and four. 
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The fact that Mrs. X and I both came 
from the same state helped me to gain her 
confidence, and during the school year I 
visited the home several times. Mrs. X 
became interested in the parent-teacher 
work and asked to attend evening classes if 
any were organized. She was very ambi- 
tious for Rose to get good grades in school 
but had imagined that because of their 
poverty the girl had not always been 
treated fairly. 

The girl was doing good mental work but 
became discouraged about her clothing 
construction, in which she did not rank 
above the average, and about the selection 
of a home project like those of the other 
girls. I tried to lead her thinking toward 
something that would challenge her abilities 
and at the same time benefit the home. 
She thought of taking care of the children, 
her idea of this being apparently to “‘mind 
them” and keep them out of mischief. 
Some of the class problems began to help 
her. The tenth grade “Play School’ af- 
forded an opportunity to observe little 
children playing in a good environment, 
and the home management unit contributed 
still more ideas as to possibilities for a 
ninth-grade project. Especially did she 
see light after her grade had served hot 
lunches to the whole school and the spring 
garden work had been planned. It became 
evident that if her family had a garden this 
summer her mother would have to plan it 
and do most of the work. Rose and I 
suggested that Rose might do the house- 
work as a home project while her mother 
was busy with the garden. Mrs. X was 
pleased with this, though she could not 
understand how doing the housework in a 
house such as theirs would be a good sum- 
mer project for Rose. 

We made plans so that Rose was ready to 
begin her work when school closed, includ- 
ing several small problems, a few general 
objectives, and a plan of work. The two 
younger girls, Mary and Nancy, were given 
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some jobs to do to help Rose. It took 
about three weeks of trial and error to get 
the work schedule running well. It de- 
veloped that Rose and Mary fussed a good 
deal and were unable to get along well, but 
Nancy, an alert child, was much pleased 
to think that she could help Rose. 

I never really knew just what the internal 
adjustments cost the group, but from some 
of the rumblings I gather it was just short 
of revolutionary. Rose and Nancy won 
out in discouraging unnecessarily late 
sleeping on the part of the father and one 
of the boys. It was Nancy’s job to help 
Mary with the straightening up in the one 
bedroom, and a four-year-old’s eagerness 
to do her work naturally made it uncom- 
fortable for late sleepers. The schedule 
was reworked three different times and 
finally became satisfactory for them all. 

When the garden work grew heavier it 
became evident that Rose could further 
relieve her mother by doing the cooking. 
In the mother’s thinking, cooking would 
not be a good project because they had 
none of the right things for Rose to cook, 
such as cakes and pies. When I assured 
her that if Rose would cook the things they 
had every day that would be an excellent 
contribution to her project, she finally 
consented to let her go ahead. Rose made 
a small inventory of the materials on hand, 
which showed a woeful lack of canned 
food. They could get two gallons of milk a 
day, and one of the local merchants gave 
them the heart of a beef or the meat from 
the head and tail when he had an animal 
slaughtered. Planning, marketing, and pre- 
paring the meals kept Rose busy the major 
part of the summer. A neighbor reported 
that she overheard orders go out to the 
whole family to be home at six-thirty, for 
supper would be ready then; formerly the 
practice had been such that if any food 
was prepared it was never set on the table, 
nor were the various members of the family 
made to eat regularly or together. 
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As Rose’s work became easier and school 
time approached, her thoughts turned to 
sewing, the part of her class work she had 
disliked most. Things to make over are 
scarce after five years of depression in a 
town like ours, but we did finda few. Mrs. 
X had had an old crepe dress someone had 
given her which she could not wear outside 
of the house because it did not fit; this 
Rose altered, and I provided some scraps 
of organdie for a collar. Rose became so 
interested in sewing and was so pleased with 
the dress that I provided some print from 
my own sewing box for a dress for herself. 
Later she made over a flannel skirt and 
found material to make Nancy a voile 
dress for her birthday. The sewing worked 
into her home project so naturally that 
Rose forgot it was a project, and when I 
suggested a plan, she, without my assist- 
ance, worked out one of her own. 

Besides these happy results, several other 
things were accomplished through Rose’s 
project. First was removal of the younger 
boy’s tonsils; after making contact with the 
proper officials, he was admitted to a free 
clinic, on my recommendation, and as a 
result the operation was soon performed, to 
the great benefit of his general health. 
Second, Mrs. X had an unusually pro- 
ductive garden, and when I was demon- 
strating canning lessons for the R. F. C. she 
became anxious to can the surplus, though 
she had no cans and no wash boiler. The 
R. F. C. provided cans, and I found an old 
boiler at the schoolhouse which, with the 
help of the vocational agricultural teacher, 
was mended and turned over to the family, 
thus providing a better food supply for the 
coming months. Last, but not least, the 
mental hygiene and the personal relations 
of the different members of the family 
became much better. Rose and the other 
children were so busy and interested in 
trying to make the most of what they had, 
that they had little time to waste on self- 


pity. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION IN 
PALESTINE 


ERNA MEYER 


In the Zionist developments in Palestine 
the task of providing education for home- 
making has so far been left entirely in the 
hands of the two large women’s organiza- 
tions, the Women’s International Zionist 
Organization (WIZO) and the Hadassah 
Medical Organization. The former carries 
on an extensive educational program; the 
latter is principally concerned with health 
promotion. 

Since for decades the great problem of the 
country has been colonizing a region only 
recently brought under cultivation, the 
training of women for agricultural life has 
been of great importance; to meet this need, 
WIZO maintains and has recently enlarged 
a school at Nahalal in which from sixty to 
one hundred girls receive two years of 
training in all branches of agriculture, 
including rural housekeeping. Dairy work, 
poultry and bee culture, gardening, and 
forestry are considered especially important, 
but practical instruction is also given in 
cooking, household management, and laun- 
dering. The plant comprises two large 
residence buildings, the work in which pro- 
vides practice for household skills; stalls for 
about seventy head of cattle; provision for 
several thousand hens (including the neces- 
sary brood houses, incubators, and other 
equipment); an apiary; vegetable and fruit 
gardens; and a tree nursery. The daily 
schedule includes six hours of practical work 
and three hours of theoretical instruction. 
The records show that since the school was 
founded in 1923 the majority of the gradu- 
ates have established themselves perma- 
nently in agricultural settlements. 

A special school of home economics is 
maintained by the WIZO in Tel Aviv. 
Here about fifty girls of seventeen or older 
are trained in all branches of homemaking, 
including food and nutrition, chemistry, 
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hygiene, bookkeeping, purchasing, and the 
technics of cooking, laundrywork, and sew- 
ing. In addition, they are taught some- 
thing of gardening, poultry, and bee raising, 
subjects indispensable for homemakers in 
the settlements. The general training takes 
a year, followed by a half year devoted to 
some elected subject. The school also 
offers special courses, mainly in cooking 
and sewing and planned particularly to 
help recent immigrants adjust themselves 
more easily to their entirely new living 
conditions. 

Eight training farms for girls are also 
maintained by the WIZO in cooperation 
with the women’s labor union (Moazoth 
Hapoaloth). They are agricultural enter- 
prises in which all the employees, from 
director to youngest worker, are women. 
Once a farm is fully established it is ex- 
pected to be self-supporting. Training in 
the various necessary agricultural and 
homemaking subjects is given by well- 
qualified instructors. The average age of 
the girls is between nineteen and twenty 
years. 

The traveling courses of the WIZO meet 
the pressing needs of colonists for basic 
instruction in home economics and garden- 
ing on their individual farms or in com- 
munity settlements. The essential feature 
of the work of the WIZO women teachers 
is the practical cooperation in house and 
garden which they give as needed wherever 
they are called on, usually for several weeks 
at a time, sometimes for months. In towns 
and larger communities they also give unit 
courses and visit the homes of recent 
immigrants. 

To give its professional workers the fur- 
ther training for which they have previously 
had to go to foreign countries, the WIZO has 
just begun to organize a seminary affiliated 
with the school of home economics in 
Tel Aviv. 

The nutrition work done by the Hadassah 
Medical Organization of Palestine is in a 
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large measure homemaking education. 
Food habits in Palestine are in general an 
intricate mixture of customs imported from 
all over the world, many of them not at all 
adapted to a hot climate, and therefore 
harmful to health. Hence, the Hadassah 
Women’s Zionist Organization of America 
has set as one of its aims the teaching of 
good nutrition and is accomplishing this 
through the nutrition department of the 
Hadassah Medical Organization of Pales- 
tine. The work is conducted by Mrs. S. 
Bromberg-Bawly and is done through three 
channels: the dietetic department of Hadas- 
sah, the nutrition department of the Straus 
Health Center of Hadassah in Jerusalem, 
and the school luncheon department of 
Hadassah. 

The dietetic department of Hadassah is 
concerned particularly with problems con- 
nected with diet in disease. It directs and 
supervises the dietary treatments given in 
the Hadassah Hospitals in Jerusalem and 
Safed and is consultant to the Municipal 
Hadassah Hospital in Tel Aviv. It has 
supervision of the food at the Hadassah 
Nurses Home and gives the standard cur- 
riculum course in nutrition, cookery, and 
dietetics at the Nurses Training School of 
Hadassah. In addition, it arranges public 
demonstrations of dietetics and provides 
dietetic advice or training for workers in 
rural settlements. 

The nutrition department of the Straus 
Health Center of Hadassah in Jerusalem 
reaches mothers and housewives and teaches 
them the proper choice and preparation of 
food. Cooking courses of twenty-four les- 
sons, each preceded by a short talk on nutri- 
tion, are given to about 250 women a year. 
The health welfare nurses, after an intensive 
course at the dietetics department, also 


carry the message of good nutrition into the 
homes. Larger groups of the population 
are reached through small nutrition ex- 
hibits, changed every month, and through 
larger exhibits held every two years and 
visited by six thousand or more persons. 
As new immigrants come ashore, they are 
handed leaflets giving the ‘‘ten command- 
ments” of health and nutrition in Palestine. 
For undernourished children nutrition 
classes and a food clinic are conducted by 
the health welfare nurses. Investigations 
are being made of the food habits of dif- 
ferent communities and also of family budg- 
eting. A survey of the nutrition of different 
groups of the population of Palestine was 
made and published in cooperation with the 
Hebrew University. Consultation is freely 
given to all institutions applying for advice. 

The school luncheon department of 
Hadassah is administered by the Palestine 
Council of Hadassah and supervises the 
luncheons in twenty schools, among them 
three teachers’ seminaries. The main edu- 
cational aim is stressed by having each 
pupil cook independently a complete lunch 
for about ten children; in this way lunch 
for eighty is got ready by ten children, and 
during the year 1,600 children learn how to 
do this and carry back to their homes the 
knowledge of improved food habits and bet- 
ter cooking. The cooking teacher also 
teaches nutrition in the classroom. The 
luncheons are an excellent means of teaching 
proper table manners and a liking for the 
right foods to all of the 3,500 children who 
eat daily in the schools and kindergartens. 
Because of the shortage of cooking teachers 
who know not only their subject but also 
the country and the language, the depart- 
ment is training its own teachers, chosen 
from students at the teachers’ seminaries. 









































EDITORIAL 


GRADES AND LABELS FOR 
CANNED FOODS 


On May 29 President Roosevelt issued 
an executive order that the canning in- 
dustry appoint a committee to consider 
formulation of standards of quality and 
make recommendations to the N.R.A. 
within ninety days regarding the inclusion 
of provisions for standards and labeling 
requirements in the code of the industry. 
As this is written, the matter is still un- 
settled, though the ninety days were up 
some time since. The history of the case 
contains several points of concern to con- 
sumers and hence to home economists. 

A committee was duly appointed, met in 
July, reported to the N.R.A. that the for- 
mulation of quality standards was imprac- 
ticable and the use of grade labels 
superfluous, and proposed instead that the 
industry conduct a study of what qualities 
housekeepers really desired in canned goods. 
This report was not acceptable to the special 
advisers to the N.R.A., who expressed 
“strong feeling that the committee’s recom- 
mendations are far too limited in scope to 
carry out the clear intent of the President,” 
and advised that the standards for grades 
already adopted for certain products by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in co- 
operation with the canners be used as a 
starting point for grading and labeling 
under the code. In August the tide began 
to turn and the N.R.A. was able to give 
out these news releases: 


The Food and Grocery Chain Stores of America, 
whose members have more than 23,000 stores, and 
whose private brands of canned goods account for 
more than 15 per cent of the total American pack, 
have joined the drive for the adoption of Depart- 


ment of Agriculture standards and more informa- 
tive labels. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., the 
world’s largest grocery distributor, with 15,000 out- 
lets, is the first concern to notify the NRA that it 
will revise its canned food labels to conform to the 
grades defined by the Department of Agriculture. 
This company packs or controls the packing of 10 
per cent of all canned goods put up in America. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, large Chicago packers 
of canned foods, have sent Mr. Riley copies of their 
newly designed labels for canned peas and beets, 
containing a graphic illustration of the size of the 
peas and telling the number of beets contained in 
the cans. The company is also distributing to 
consumers a chart and pamphlet defining the grade 
names used on its labels. 


In the report submitted at the expiration 
of its ninety days, the committee of the 
industry submitted the following resolu- 
tions: 


RESOLVED, That this Committee hereby commit 
itself to the development of a comprehensive system 
of descriptive labeling, the proper use of descriptive 
terms to be assured by physical test, and to imme- 
diate and continuing activities in respect thereto. 

1. Preparation of descriptive labeling require- 
ments for inclusion in the canning code, various 
products to have consideration substantially in the 
order of relative commercial importance. 

2. Organized effort to expedite adoption and 
universal use of the system as rapidly as practicable 
upon all canned food products subject to the Can- 
ning Code. 

3. Organized effort to inform consumers. 

4. Opposition to so-called A, B, C or othersimilar 
systems of grading of canned foods. 

RESOLVED, That the Chairman immediately 
appoint committees of qualified members of the 
industry to recommend plan of descriptive labeling 
for as many of the important canned foods products 
as can at present be arranged for. 


It also included these paragraphs: 


As frequently emphasized by canners in dis- 
cussion of the labeling problem, the predominant 
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factor in quality, from the consumer’s standpoint, 
is flavor, which is not susceptible to physical, chemi- 
cal or mechanical measurement, as are other factors 
going to make up quality. It is possible, however, 
to furnish the consumer with information on factors 
other than flavor which will be of undoubted assist- 
ance to her in buying and which will, to some degree 
at least, indicate the flavor that may be expected. 

Canners generally agree that the label ought, as 
far as practicable, to supply a complete and accurate 
description of the product..... 

The information wanted differs with the respec- 
tive products. Accordingly, any statement as to 
what it is practicable to furnish on the label is 
necessarily a general statement subject to modifica- 
tion required by the nature of the product. The 
following are suggested as practicable of inclusion 
on labels for various products but not for all prod- 
ucts: 

1. Product name, including variety or type where 
significant from the consumer’s point of view 
2. Name of manufacturer or distributor 
3. Brand 
. Net contents (weight, volume and/or in com- 
mon terms, servings, pieces, cupfuls) 
. Size of unit in can 
. Style of pack 
. Sirup, for fruit (unsweetened, light, medium, 
heavy) 
8. Seasonings 
9. Solidity 
10. Consistency 
11. Color 

In order to hasten presentation of definite rules 
for standards of different commodities, a separate 
committee was appointed for each of the principal 
food products canned commercially. 


+ 
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The special advisers to the Administra- 
tor, the Consumers’ Advisory Board, and 
other representatives of consumers, while 
they recognize that these proposed descrip- 
tive labels are an improvement over present 
ones, do not feel that they will give as 
definite, simple, useful information as 
would labels bearing government grades. 
A cartoon in the Food Field Reporter shows 
how the plan strikes some of the grocery 
trade. At one side stands a can with a 
huge label beginning ‘“This can contains,” 
and ending “(to be continued)”; opposite 
is an excited housewife, saucepan in hand, 
saying “Gracious! I can’t wait till I read 


the next installment!” An editorial on the 
same page says there is “a good deal of 
wrangling in the canned goods trade about 
grading and labeling,” and goes on: 


Canning companies and distributors who have 
spent much money and energy in gaining consumer 
adherence to their brands by reason of consistent 
quality performance are not wild about a system 
that would make just anybody’s “Grade A” or 
“Fancy” look as good as their own. 

Canners without well-known labels of their own 
generally think that grades shown on labels would 
give a better commercial break for their quality 
pate... 

If the consumer wants grades or descriptions on 
the labels, she will get them that way. Competi- 
tion will take care of that..... 

Libby is describing each of its labeled products 
in a consumer circular and launching more informa- 
tive labels for peas and beets. If Mrs. Consumer 
is interested, she will buy more Libby goods; Libby 
sales will increase, and profits will increase. Com- 
petitors will follow suit... .. 

Anyhow, Libby is to be complimented for test- 
ing the idea rather than merely arguing or debating 
ines 


Home economists believe consumer con- 
fidence would be best gained by straight-out 
grade labeling through recognized symbols 
such as the letters used by the canners in 
their warehouse and wholesale dealings, 
and they agree heartily with the closing 
paragraph of the editorial: 


Those elements in the trade who wish a volun- 
tary system of grading on labels should have it, 
protected by code provisions or some other form of 
legal protection that will permit them to push the 
experiment to a logical conclusion, whatever that 
may be. 


$ 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT CLUBS 


Student home economics clubs have for 
several years been interested in raising 
money to help train a promising young 
woman from another country as a leader in 
homemaking education in her own land. 
Funds were collected two years ago which 
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it was planned to use toward the tuition of 
a Chinese student in the home economics 
department at Yenching University, Peip- 
ing. Unfortunately the money had been 
put in a bank that closed and was not 
available for that year. It has now gone 
to Peiping, and we hope soon to have our 
Chinese scholar in correspondence with her 
friends of the student clubs. 

The clubs voted last June to continue 
the work, and the international committee 
of the Association intends to devote much 
of its efforts this year to developing its end 
of the project. Several members of the 
committee, including the chairman, Miss 
Julia Grant, supervisor of home economics 
in Detroit, were appointed partly because 
of their known interest and success with 
student clubs, and they will soon be making 
suggestions about the foreign scholarships. 
The method of selecting candidates will 
also be worked out by the international 
committee in cooperation with the Associa- 
tion’s committee on fellowship awards. 


¢ 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS DAY 


At this time of year, the JouRNAL and the 
Association are likely to be asked by home 
economics clubs and classes for information 
about the life and work of Ellen H. Richards 
for use in arranging programs in honor 
of her birthday, December 3. The most 
complete source is of course The Life of 
Ellen H. Richards written by her good 
friend Caroline L. Hunt and published by 
Whitcomb and Barrows (now M. Barrows & 
Company) of Boston. A shorter “Life- 
Sketch for Home Economics Day,” also by 
Caroline L. Hunt, was published by the 
American Home Economics Association in 
1912 and is still available for ten cents a 
copy from the business manager, 101 East 
20th Street, Baltimore, Maryland. It in- 
cludes a list of the leaflets about the pred- 
ecessors of home economics which were 
issued by the Ellen H. Richards Memorial 
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Fund, and, on the last page, the beautiful 
little poem written in Ellen H. Richard’s 
memory by her sister-in-law, Laura E. 
Richards, the author of delightful books for 
children. The significance of “our” Mrs. 
Richards’ work in different fields, as well as 
side-lights on her personality, are given in 
a collection of addresses made on December 
3, 1928, when a tablet in her memory was 
unveiled at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This was printed in the 
JourNAL for June 1929, and reprints are 
available for ten cents each from the Balti- 
more office. Suggestions for the celebra- 
tion of the day are given in the manual 
“Student Home Economics Club—Sugges- 
tions for Organization and Programs” pre- 
pared by the American Home Economics 
Association for affiliated clubs. 


¢ 


A CLUB GIRL’S INTERPRETATION 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Last year, Winnie Mae Cobb, a senior 
home economics student at the A. L. Miller 
High School, Macon, Georgia, won the 
first prize in an essay contest arranged 
annually by the local Civitan Club, with 
the additional honor of having her essay 
submitted for the international contest 
arranged by the Civitan International. 
This was the first time that an essay had 
been submitted on the value of home eco- 
nomics as training for citizenship, and Miss 
Cobb’s analysis and handling of her topic 
“This Modern Challenge” is a credit both 
to her and to the teachers from whom she 
learned what home economics is. It seems 
especially appropriate to give a few para- 
graphs (we wish we had room for the whole 
paper!) in this issue because she was presi- 
dent of the home economics club in her 
school last year and won the national club 
pin, the highest award in the gift of the 
club. 
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In a very short time I will have completed a five 
year’s course in home economics. During this time 
there have been drastic changes in the social and 
economic worlds. In keeping with these changing 
conditions, home economics has tried to vary its 
subject matter to meet various situations. Prob- 
ably the greatest need today is for a higher type of 
citizenship. In accordance with this need home 
economics is striving to promote good citizenship 
in the home through service and character develop- 
ment. Not only in the home but also in the com- 
munity, home economics is exerting its influence by 
linking the home and community together and by 
instilling high ideals in future citizens. Of course, 
home economics education is only a single phase of 
general education. Yet isn’t there some knowledge 
home economics has which will aid in forming that 
type of citizen necessary for personal and national 
stability? 

Until recently, home economics was thought of 
as just sewing and cooking. Gradually this idea 
has been dispelled, until now it is an accepted fact 
that home economics has more to offer than the 
knowledge of how to make a dress or how to cook 
soft, fluffy biscuits. .... Under the new interpreta- 
tion, these skills are considered in terms of their 
human qualities, the way they affect attitudes and 
appreciations which lead directly to good citizen- 


Personality perhaps is the greatest single factor 
affecting the relations of citizens with each other. 
Home economics utilizes this knowledge through the 
study of character traits, personal grooming, and 
manners, all of which lead to the attainment of finer 
personalities through the optimum development 
of the individual. 

Health plays a vital part in the lives of intelligent 
citizens. Broadly speaking, it is maximum har- 
mony in living. Home economics not only empha- 
sizes wholesome living, but it teaches methods of 
promoting and retaining it. This is done through a 
proper knowledge of food, nutrition, clothing, hy- 
giene—personal, home, and community—and dis- 
ease prevention. .... 

Citizenship interpreted broadly is more than 
paying taxes and voting on election day..... 
Home economics has been spoken of as a coordinator 
for the home and community. This is one of the 
stands it is taking under the leadership of home 
economists throughout the nation. The national 
and state home economics associations are actively 
supporting the Pure Food and Drug Act and the 
Child Labor Amendment. In addition to this, 
home economics organizations cooperate with wel- 
fare and government organizations. Baskets of 
food are furnished to the poor through the Organized 
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Service. Clothes are made and distributed through 
the Red Cross. World War veterans are also aided 
through this same organization. 

What a community is, depends upon what con- 
tributions the citizens make and how successfully 
these are pooled. In this respect, home economics 
is cooperating with the two foremost govern- 
ment projects, the N.R.A. and the C.W.A. Home 
economists are operating seventeen homemaking 
classes in Bibb County. Two nursery schools in 
which home economists are serving have been or- 
ganized...... 

President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College... . 
says, “When home economics takes the stand which 
most of the leaders take today, when it ceases to be 
concerned primarily with techniques and turns its 
attentions to the spirit and purpose of family life, 
to the child as the central interest in the family and 
the care and training of children as the most vital 
function in the home, then it takes an attitude which 
has a very direct bearing on worthy home member- 
ship and a preparation for the highest type of citi- 
zenship.” This is primarily the position that the 
recent interpretation of home economics is assum- 
ing. As individuals home economists can accom- 
plish but little, but in union home economics has 
the knowledge and power to help face this modern 
challenge of training boys and girls for good citi- 
zenship. Of course the future of home economics 
can only be predicted, but in view of the present 
and past, hasn’t this field of education proven that 
it forms a necessary part of the school curriculum in 
helping to solve the social and economic problems 
of today? 


To the JouRNAL not the least interesting 
fact in connection with the paper was the 
list of references consulted. This showed 
that articles from its pages had been among 
her principal helps in learning about home 
economics. 


2 


THE TEACHER AND THE HOME 
PROJECT 


For years many teachers have been find- 
ing that opportunity for pupils to plan and 
carry through projects in the home is essen- 
tial to the most effective functioning of 
instruction. The story of the project on 
page 566 illustrates how a capable girl, 
even though only of ninth and tenth school 
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grade level, can be challenged to use her 
ability. It is interesting to see how under 
the skillful guidance of the teacher her 
attitude changed. At first she thought she 
disliked the subject, but became interested 
when she saw what she could do at home 
to add to the comfort and satisfaction of 
herself and the family. It is even more 
interesting to see how completely also the 
pupil’s attitude toward home work was 
changed. At first she was concerned only 
with “getting her project going’ because 
other girls were “doing projects,”’ but later 
she voluntarily planned her projects because 
she wanted to use her school instruction to 
improve conditions at home. 

Of course such teaching is possible only 
with teachers who demonstrate through 
their activities that they too are not confin- 
ing their work to the classroom. This 
teacher evidently recognized immediately 
that there was a home situation involved in 
her pupil’s attitude, so she visited the home 
early and found common interests with the 
pupil and her mother. She was sym- 
pathetic in recognizing the complexity of 
the problem the family faced and the rea- 
sons for lowered morale. She helped Mrs. X 
to find interests with other women in the 
P.T.A. and in evening classes months before 
she suggested starting a garden to improve 
the family’s food supply—and incidentally 
to give Rose a chance to do the housekeep- 
ing. Moreover, the teacher’s contacts ex- 
tended to the family doctor and the county 
relief officials in providing necessary health 
service. 

The gradual development from one 
simple project to several more complex ones 
shows skillful teacher guidance. In each 
instance she helped the pupil solve a recog- 
nized problem and then led her to see more 
complicated and far-reaching problems 
which she could solve. The first project 
on “doing the housework” led to one on 
planning the meals for the whole family so 
that more nearly adequate nutrition was 
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possible on extremely limited funds. Then 
it was found that work must be organized 
so that meals would be regular and each 
member would contribute his or her share to 
the work of the home. During all this 
Rose’s attitude toward children changed 
from “keeping them out of mischief” to 
helping them become cooperative family 
members. 

In short, a housekeeping project grew 
into one on family nutrition and then into 
one involving management of time and 
work and also the relation of children and 
adults to each other. Such constantly 
enlarging point of view and growth in 
ability is not likely to occur, even with 
superior pupils, unless the teachers, by 
sympathetic and watchful guidance, lead 
the pupils to use their increasing informa- 
tion and their developing abilities for gen- 
uinely valuable ends. 


¢ 


MOBILIZATION FOR HUMAN 
NEEDS 


Why home economists are directly con- 
cerned for the success of this year’s drive in 
behalf of our privately-supported welfare 
work is well told by Elizabeth Guilford on 
page 561. A glance at Newton D. Baker’s 
campaign leaflet ‘““Why ‘Rebuild’?” drives 
home the same point. Health, child wel- 
fare, good use of leisure, the importance 
of a sense of security—all these are items 
on the home economics program. His 
sideheads suggest how they are threatened: 
Unemployment Has Increased Sickness, 
Unemployment Is a Menace to Normal 
Childhood, Unemployment Means _ En- 
forced Leisure, Unemployment Increases 
Fear and Insecurity. He says in his last 


paragraphs: 


These figures and facts show us why America 
cannot be rebuilt by relief measures alone, and why 
the privately supported social services of our com- 
munities are necessary. .... This is our opportun- 
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ity as private citizens and as members of our local 
communities to register our belief in America’s 
future and the willingness to assume our share in 
“rebuilding” its citizenry. “Rebuilding” this year 
applies not only to houses, skyscrapers, bridges and 
factories but to broken homes, scattered families, 
hunger-wounded bodies, and the shattered hopes 
and dreams of America. 
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CONFERENCE ON HOME AND 
FAMILY LIFE 


Last April the Colorado Home Economics 
Association called a conference of the vari- 
ous organizations in the state whose pro- 
grams deal with problems of home and 
family life, and the results were interesting 
and significant from several points of view. 
In the first place, impetus was given to such 
work throughout the state by focusing 
attention upon it and by presenting a well- 
rounded picture of what is being and might 
be done. In the second place, the confer- 
ence strengthened the work of the various 
organizations represented by promoting 
better understanding and cooperation be- 
tween them. And it was the best kind of 
publicity for the Colorado Home Economics 
Association, which was seen as the leader 
in bringing together all the forces of the 
state for the better promotion of a new 
socially important phase of education. 

Incidentally the conference was a good 
example of the panel discussion, which was 
the subject of an October editorial. At the 
morning session the topic (designated 
“problem for discussion’) was ““‘What Are 
the Needs in Colorado Today for Healthful 
and Satisfying Home and Family Life?” 
and the panel was made up of homemakers, 
educators from various types of agencies, 
social and relief workers, and child guidance 
specialists. To help those unfamiliar with 
the subject or the method, the program 
carried the question ‘Are These the 
Needs?” and listed: 
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Home environment in which each member of 
the family can reach his maximum develop- 
ment? 

Education of both sexes for marriage and par- 
enthood? 

Health knowledge or practice that is simple, 
adequate, and effective? 

Successful use of leisure that brings individual 
and group satisfaction? 

An adequate philosophy of life which brings 
satisfaction to the individual and the group? 

Adequate consumer information? 

Understanding of and participation in com- 
munity life to maintain standards and pro- 
vide institutions and agencies for supple- 
menting home and family life? 

Education and training which guides the in- 
dividual to desirable ways and means of 
earning a living? 


The afternoon’s problem was “What Is 
Being Done in Colorado Today Toward 
Meeting the Needs of Home and Family 
Life, and What Is the Challenge for the 
Future?”’ and this panel also was widely 
representative. Well-informed members 
answered for schools, colleges, extension 
work, and adult education in clubs and 
similar organizations; in such agencies as 
mental hygiene and health associations; in 
commerce and industry; and in other in- 
terests in the state. The day’s discussion 
was summarized for the conference by 
President Lory of Colorado Agricultural 
College, and the 185 persons in attendance 
went away with the feeling that ‘“‘the in- 
tegration of thinking” which had been 
mentioned as one of the aims of the confer- 
ence was more than an empty phrase. 

Such a conference does not just happen. 
It meant long, careful planning by the 
officers and committees of the Colorado 
Home Economics Association and good 
team play on the part of all concerned. 
On the other hand, it is hard to imagine a 
better means of interesting the influential 
people of the state in this aspect of home 
economics or of increasing the prestige of 
the home economics profession. 
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RATS IN SILKEN GARMENTS 


Miss Kessinger’s account of the way in 
which she and Dr. Mack had tested the 
effect on health of lead-weighted silk gar- 
ments by making rats wear them, naturally 
tickled the fancy of the reporters at the 
New York meeting last June, and brought 
it more publicity than sober scientific re- 
ports of American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation fellows usually receive. We do not 
even try to resist the temptation to print a 
“piece” from the July issue of Dress Fabrics 
Magazine—and with Dr. Mack’s full per- 
mission. 

All little rats and little mice, 

Take heed, you have a warning, 


With Mrs. Mack upon your track, 
You'll soon wear pants and mourning. 


There’s coats and suits of all pure silk, 
There’s panties made of tin, 

There’s undies made of old lead pipe, 
It’s the last that is the sin. 


Though Harvard Proffs have lived to scoff, 
And say there is no danger, 

What proof of theirs will meet the test? 
Than fiction, truth is stranger. 


But here’s the point, and mark it well, 
While Pauline rails and rants, 

It’s humans, not the little rats, 

Who have to wear the pants. 
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If anyone wants seriously to know what 
it’s all about, we refer them to Miss Kes- 
singer’s report in the September Bulletin of 
the Association, or to the longer report 
which is expected to appear in the JoURNAL 
as soon as it is completed. 


FELLOWSHIP TO PROMOTE CON- 
SUMER EDUCATION 


The special fellowship made possible this 
year by the generosity of Omicron Nu and 
a smaller appropriation from the Associa- 
tion treasury, has been granted to Eliza- 
beth Winklehake. She is working at the 
University of Missouri on the evaluation 
of advertising material used by schools, ex- 
tension classes, adult education groups, and 
homemakers. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
AND TEACHERS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS, N. E. A. 


Miss Helen Goodspeed, special assistant 
to the director of the division of home 
economics, The Board of Public Education, 
Philadelphia, is in charge of the program 
of the meetings to be held in Atlantic City 
next February, and not Miss Helen Living- 
stone, as was inadvertently reported on page 
430 of the August-September JouRNAL. 
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THE EFFECT OF IMPROVED DIET ON CHILDREN WITH A MODER- 
ATE DEGREE OF HOOKWORM INFECTION 


OUIDA DAVIS ABBOTT 


Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


URING the past twenty years 
there has been a rapid develop- 
ment in our knowledge of 
animal nutrition. The present 

trend in nutritional research has been a 
shift in the center of interest from quantity 
to quality. The discovery that a slight 
qualitative difference might mean the differ- 
ence between sickness and health or life and 
death has completely altered our point of 
view. 

The effect of qualitative differences in 
diet on parasitic infection is not so well 
known except in a few cases. It is gen- 
erally recognized by poultrymen that a 
ration containing a high percentage of milk 
exerts a preventive and curative effect on 
the ravages of certain forms of coccidia. 
In the study of hookworm in man and 
domestic animals it has been noted that a 
well nourished adult may often have a 
heavy infection of hookworm and show 
neither a reduction in hemoglobin nor other 
noticeable clinical symptoms. 

Smillie (1) found that a group of milkers 
on an estate in Brazil, who were well 
nourished on account of drinking large 
quantities of milk, had a higher percentage 
of hemoglobin than individuals of the same 
age living on the estate who were infected 
with a comparable number of hookworms 
but who were distinctly undernourished. 
In nine areas in Panama studied by Cort, 
Schapiro, Sweet, Stoll, and Riley (2) the 
people of certain districts showed a remark- 
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able resistance to the anemia-producing 
effect of their worm burden. 

On the other hand Stoll and Tseng (3), 
working with a group of Chinese, have 
shown a definite correlation between worm 
burden and hemoglobin. These conflicting 
results suggest the need of further studies 
on the factors influencing the degree of 
anemia in hookworm infections. 

Data recently collected by Ahmann, 
Abbott, and Westover (4) show that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the children of 
certain sections of rural Florida have hook- 
worm. It was found that such defects as 
infected tonsils, anemia, underweight and 
excessive overweight, heart defects, carious 
teeth, and conjunctivitis were associated 
with hookworm, anemia being considered 
the most constant single symptom. These 
defects, especially anemia, also were found 
to be associated with malnutrition. 

Since many hookworm-infected children 
show symptoms of malnutrition, especially 
anemia, it was considered pertinent to the 
problem of hookworm infection to deter- 
mine the effect of a well-balanced diet on 
children who had been infected with hook- 
worm over a long period and who had been 
underfed or misfed since birth. 

Methods. Two girls (sisters) who were 
living in a county detention home in a city 
were selected as experimental subjects. 
At the beginning of the experiment the 
children were taken to the home of a county 
welfare officer. This home was clean and 
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sanitary and was situated in one of the best 
residential sections of the city. In addition 
to hookworm and ascaris, both children 
were heavily infested with Pediculus capitis 
and one child had impetigo. The Pediculus 
capitis infestation was eradicated before 
the experiment began, and the impetigo 
infection was relieved during the first few 
weeks. 

Although the children were required to 
wear shoes as a precaution against further 
hookworm infection, the records indicate 
that reinfection did occur. The subjects 
were sent to the school they had previously 
attended to determine the effect of im- 
proved nutrition on their progress in school. 
Hookworm ova counts were made by the 
method of Stoll (5) at regular intervals for 
nine months. Monthly examinations were 
made by a local physician. 

The subjects were placed on the im- 
proved diet at the beginning of the experi- 
ment and continued on it for seven months. 
They ate three meals daily with the family 
and in addition received weekly supple- 
ments of two dozen eggs, twenty-four large 
cans of evaporated milk, and fresh fruit ad 
libitum. Each subject received four cubic 
centimeters of cod-liver oil daily. With 
these improvements, the diet was assumed 
to contain an abundance of protective foods. 
A record was kept of the food served at 
each meal. A few typical menus are given: 


Breakfasts 
Cereal Eggs 
Milk Toast 
Toast Milk 
Butter Butter 
Peaches Oranges 

Dinners 

Spareribs Lima beans 
Tomatoes Slaw 
Potatoes Rice 
Bread Tomatoes 
Peaches Jelly 
Green beans Butter 
Milk Milk 
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Suppers 
Beans Hominy 
Potatoes Hamburger 
Cornbread Eggs 
Milk Bananas 
Butter Biscuit 
Jelly Butter 


No effort was made to regulate the meal 
of the family. The diet was low in leafy 
vegetables throughout the first two months 
of the experiment, when there were few 
fresh home-grown vegetables on the market 
and those shipped in were expensive; during 
the late fall and winter months there was 
an increase in the vegetables in the diet. 
Fruit was given ad libitum. 

No anthelmintics were given during the 
experimental period. At the close of the 
experiment hookworm treatment was given. 
The children were not sent back to the 
detention home. Two months later a final 
physical examination was made. 

Discussion. The physical examinations 
of these children at the beginning of the 
experiment showed the following outstand- 
ing defects: conjunctivitis, edema, heart 
defects, and anemia. The height-weight 
relations were about normal and varied but 
slightly throughout the entire time. This 
again emphasizes the fact that height- 
weight ratio is not a safe criterion in judg- 
ing the nutrition of a child. Ahmann, 
Abbott, and Westover (4) found that 56.6 
per cent of the children of certain sections 
of Florida who had the standard weight for 
height were positive hookworm subjects. 

A careful examination of the hearts of the 
subjects revealed hemic murmurs com- 
monly found in anemia. The records show 
that with improved diet and in one subject, 
B. P., a marked reduction in hookworm 
ova, the heart defects have decreased in 
degree. 

Another condition which appears to have 
some relation to diet is conjunctivitis. At 
the beginning of the experiment both chil- 
dren had a low-grade conjunctivitis which 
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was not purulent. Medical treatment was 
not given, but the conjunctivitis had dis- 
appeared in two months. At the end of the 
seventh month, hookworm treatment was 
given. At this time the food supplements, 
eggs, milk, fruit, and cod-liver oil were dis- 
continued, and because of economic condi- 
tions in the county the diets of these children 
were still further reduced. Conjunctivitis 
was present when the children were ex- 
amined two months later. A supplement 
of cod-liver oil was then given and in three 
weeks their eyes were again free from symp- 
toms of conjunctivitis. 

Since anemia has been found to be the 
striking symptom of both hookworm infec- 
tion and malnutrition, blood studies were 
made. The total red cell counts at the 
beginning of the experiment were 4,020,000 
for B. P. and 4,040,000 for M. P. After 
the children had been on the improved diet 
for about five months, the red cells had 
increased nearly a million. At the be- 
ginning of the experiment B. P. was found 
to have 68-70 per cent hemoglobin, and 
M. P. had 70-75 per cent as determined 
by the Dare method. In six months the 
hemoglobin of B. P. had increased to 75- 
80 per cent and that of M. P. to 80-85 
per cent. It seems logical to assume that 
these changes are due entirely to a change 
in diet, since the data show that, with a 
reinfection with hookworm which increased 
the ova count in one subject threefold, the 
number of red cells and the hemoglobin 
continued to increase. The assumption is 
further substantiated by the fact that 
later when the diet of the children was 
again restricted, the number of red cells 
decreased and there was no further increase 
in hemoglobin. 

It has been noted repeatedly that one of 
the outstanding effects of hookworm in- 
fection on the blood is the increase in the 
number of eosinophiles. The differential 
count of the leucocytes shows that the per- 
centage of eosinophiles in the blood of the 
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subjects ranged from 17 per cent at the 
beginning to 32 per cent at the end of the 
experimental period. 

One of the outstanding changes noted in 
the children was the decided increase of 
both physical and mental energy. The 
records of these children show that both 
subjects were dull, inattentive, and entirely 
lacking in physical and mental energy when 
the experiment began. They had been at- 
tending school irregularly, M. P. for four 
years and B. P. for two years, but at the 
beginning of the school year after the experi- 
ment started, it was found that both 
subjects were still in the primary grade and 
were unable either to read or to write. The 
first report from the school showed that 
both children were passing, and each month 
thereafter progress was noted. At the 
end of the school year both children had 
been promoted to the next grade. The 
change in physical energy was equally great. 
From listless, dull children they were soon 
transformed into normal girls who par- 
ticipated in plays and games with a degree 
of animation and interest similar to that of 
other children of their class. 

As the importance attached to this study 
lies in the relationship of the grade of diet 
to symptoms of hookworm infection, it is 
necessary to consider the status of other 
factors which may influence or be respon- 
sible for the changes noted. The change 
in environment, personal hygiene, and dis- 
cipline have all affected the physical and 
especially the mental condition of the chil- 
dren, but the work herein described shows 
that diet is the most important factor in 
mitigating many of the clinical symptoms 
of moderately severe hookworm infection. 
In any community where nutritional anemia 
and hookworm are endemic and where rein- 
fection is common the maintenance of 
children on a high plane of nutrition is 
imperative. 

Acknowledgments are due the Evapo- 
rated Milk Association for a grant of funds 
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which made possible this study, and to Drs. 
Thomas, Snow, and Edwin Andrews for 
making the physical examinations. 
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PROTEIN VALUES IN NUTRITION: FEEDING EXPERIMENTS WITH 
COMPLETE AND INCOMPLETE PROTEINS SUITABLE FOR USE 
IN NUTRITION CLASSES 


CECELIA SCHUCK AND MARGARET R. SANDELS 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 





RYAN THE teaching of nutrition to 
% undergraduate students, simple 
aS animal feeding experiments 
x= which furnish living demonstra- 
tions of the effects of adequate or deficient 
diet add materially to the interest in and 
understanding of nutritional problems 
studied. Such demonstrations to be prac- 
ticable must be planned with due regard 
to the skill which may be expected of the 
undergraduate student, the laboratory 
facilities available, and the time which the 
average instructor and student can devote 
legitimately to laboratory exercises of this 
kind. 

Experiments planned for the study of the 
nutritive value of individual proteins have 
been complicated by the difficulty en- 
countered in providing sources of the water- 
soluble vitamins which did not at the same 
time furnish additional protein to the diet. 
The “protein-free” milk of Osborne and 
Mendel has been shown (1) to furnish suffi- 
cient nitrogenous material to supplement 
materially the protein being studied. Yeast, 
so commonly used as source of vitamins B 
and G, is open to the same criticism. 
McCollum, Simmonds, and Pitz (2) used 





combinations of natural food materials in 
their studies of the supplementary relation- 
ships of proteins. At the time their work 
was done the importance of prevention of 
coprophagy was not realized; now, with 
animals housed in cages having raised screen 
bottoms, modifications of their diets have 
given, in our experience, some indications 
of deficiency in vitamin G. Our failure in 
the use of one of these in which rolled oats 
and gelatin were used as sources of protein 
led to the development of the diets reported. 

Thinking that other teachers of nutrition 
may have had similar difficulties in securing 
a clear-cut demonstration of differences in 
the nutritive value of individual proteins, 
we present the details of a simple technic 
which has proved satisfactory in our classes. 

Experimental. The diets which we have 
employed have been planned to provide all 
recognized dietary essentials. The only 
variable factor has been the kind of protein. 
Casein, extracted with 60 per cent alcohol, 
and a high-grade commercial gelatin have 
been used alone or in varying proportions. 
These proteins were selected as_ being 
products familiar to the average student, 
relatively inexpensive, and easily available 
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in approximately pure form. The effort 
has been made to see that the purified 
protein material furnished all but a negli- 
gible amount of the total protein of the 
diet, the other ingredients having been 
selected for their low protein content. 
Orange juice, which we have shown in this 
laboratory (3) to be a good source of vita- 
min B, and turnip greens, found by Day (4) 
to provide vitamin G in liberal amounts, 
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The composition of the four diets used 
is shown in table 1. 

Young albino rats of similar nutritional 
history were taken when 28 to 30 days old, 
at which time they weighed 40 to 45 gm. 
An equal number were put on each of the 
four diets, care being taken to see that the 
groups were evenly matched. Each animal 
was housed in an individual metal cage with 
raised screen floor. The basal diet was 


TABLE 1 
Diets employed in study of nutritional values of individual proteins 











BASAL DIET FED AD LIBITUM DAILY SUPPLEMENT 
_ : Salt | Butter |Cod-li Corn- || O Turni 

Casein® | Gelatin |paiStuteny| Pyster Codsiver] Sora: || Orange | Tranip 

per cent | percent | percent | percent | per cent | per cent ce. grams 
Te 18 0 + 7 3 68 6.0 1.0 
DD ii ekicann oe ciawiesinve veaied 12 6 4 7 3 68 6.0 1.0 
____ 1 ge eee eee 6 12 4 7 3 68 6.0 1.0 
Ad i srcicsina since ahaa ak hint 0 18 4 7 3 68 6.0 1.0 
































* Where the instructor does not wish to spend the time in preparation of the materials called for, purified 
casein and ready-prepared complete salt mixture may be purchased from any one of several reliable firms. 
+t Osporne, T. B., and MENDEL, L. B., J. Biol. Chem. 37, 557 (1919). 


TABLE 2 


Difference in gains of rats on diets fed together with the probable error of each mean and of the difference 
between means 








DIET | NUMBER OF RATS oy P.E. OF MEAN a | 
grams grams grams grams 
A 10 78.0 1.66 
B 10 31.0 1.31 A-B = 46.0 2.11 
bs 10 17.5 0.95 B-C = 13.5 1.61 
D 9 9.7 1.33 C-D 7.8 1.63 




















have been used as sources of these water- 
soluble vitamins. Calculated from stand- 
ard tables (5), the amount of protein added 
to the diet by these supplements is 0.03 
gm. daily. They have been convenient 
supplements to use as they are available 
the year round and can be added to the diet 
as separate supplements with little addi- 
tional labor. In districts where turnip 
greens are not in common use, other leaf 
vegetables (4, 6, 7) might be substituted. 


supplied ad libitum, and the daily supple- 
ments of orange juice (6.0 cc.) and turnip 
greens (1.0 gm.) were given in separate 
containers. 

As we were interested in testing the value 
of these diets, we used a much larger number 
of animals (ten on each diet) than would 
ordinarily be employed for a class problem 
of this nature. 

Resulis. In the accompanying figure are 
shown the average gain curves of the 
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animals on each diet. Table 2 gives the 
average gain in grams, with the probable 
error of each average and the probable errors 
of the differences between groups. With 
the lowering of the quality of the protein 
through the use of the smaller proportions 
of casein and higher proportions of gelatin 





Gatn CurvVES OF ANIMALS RECEIVING DIETS IN 
Wuaicu CASEIN, GELATIN, OR MIXTURES OF 
THESE, FURNISHED ALL BUT A NEGLIGIBLE 
PORTION OF THE PROTEIN 
The letters at the ends of the curves indicate 

the diets fed. The numbers in parentheses on the 

curves indicate the number of animals used. 


we see striking and regular decreases in the 
growth of the animals. In addition to the 
differences in weight, the animals showed 
marked differences in general appearance. 
The animals on Diet D (18 per cent gelatin) 
sat characteristically in a hunched position 
and showed little vigor or desire to move 
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about; the hair was thin, rough, and dirty. 
The animals on Diet C (12 per cent gelatin 
and 6 per cent casein) did not show the 
marked symptoms of malnutrition of those 
on Diet D, but were distinctly less vigorous 
than those on Diets A (18 per cent casein) 
and B (6 per cent gelatin and 12 per cent 
casein). 

Summary and Conclusions. The study 
reported here offers a simple method for the 
demonstration of differences in the nutritive 
value of two familiar proteins. 

Differences in the growth of animals on the 
different diets and in their general appear- 
ance are sufficiently great to be evident 
even to the inexperienced observer. 

The results which we have secured by the 
use of a relatively large number of animals 
are sufficiently uniform and clear-cut to 
warrant the belief that for classroom demon- 
stration satisfactory results may be ob- 
tained by the use of a much smaller number 
of animals on each of the different diets. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Homemaking Education in the High School. 
By Maupe WILLIAMSON and Mary STEWART 
Lyte. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1934, 500 pp., $2.60. 

It is gratifying to discover a book such as this. 
The volume is a gold mine of specific facts and 
devices, points of view, philosophical inter- 
pretations, “flesh and blood”’ case studies, well 
organized for the use of the home economics 
teacher, the student in training, and the teacher 
of home economics education in the professional 
school. 

The authors have been unusually successful 
in developing a smooth and interesting style 
of saying what they have to say without “fuss 
and feathers” or “sugar coating.”’ Interest is 
held from page to page by the sincere situations 
which are set up for the consideration of the 
reader. The book represents the problem 
method at its best—crucial situations, sound 
materials from which to draw in the considera- 
tion of the best solution, and the need for think- 
ing the problem through to the end. It should 
have real therapeutic value for the lonely young 
teacher ‘‘on her own”’ for the first time, for she 
will constantly sense the fact that she is not 
wholly unique as regards the manifold problems 
which occur in her experience; and the same 
clear-cut presentation of the problems should, 
because of its interest and its challenge, en- 
courage the student in training to anticipate 
her chosen field with a sense of joy. 

The need for specific help in the field of child 
development and family relationships is met 
by the chapter entitled ‘“Teaching Child De- 
velopment”’, and another of the more recent re- 
sponsibilities of the home economist is discussed 
in “Adult Homemaking Education and the 
Day School Teacher.” 

If there is any shortcoming in the book this 
may lie in the impression it gives of the seeming 
isolation of home economics in the curriculum. 
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Home economics is discussed as a field quite 
independent of other subject fields, whereas 
present-day educational philosophy seems to 
suggest closer integration of all phases of educa- 
tion. The excellent material in this book will 
be recognized as valuable in the general school 
program. Perhaps a chapter concerned with 
the interrelations between home economics 
and other aspects of education might have 
added to its effectiveness. With the home as 
it seems to be emerging, much of the material 
indicated by the authors should become a part 
of the education of every individual who is or 
will become a member of a family group. 

The book has a bibliography that includes 
all the aspects of homemaking education. The 
appendix and the index also are excellent. 
This reviewer is profoundly grateful to the 
authors for assembling and interpreting a 
wealth of materials invaluable in this field of 
education.—Cora M. WINCHELL, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Nutrition. By Marcaret S. CHANEY and 
MARGARET AHLBORN. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1934, 436 pp., $3. 

A book for college or normal classes, requiring 
only a minimal background of organic chemis- 
try and physiology and intended to indicate 
“an authoritative standard for optimal health,” 
to show the scientific evidence for this standard, 
and to enable the student to adjust her own and 
her family’s diet to such a standard. Includes 
exercises and laboratory work to amplify class 
discussions and gives references to generally 
interesting and readable literature on the 
special topics discussed. 


Soups and Sauces. By Vircrnta Etwiott and 
ROBERT Howarp Jones. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1934, 98 pp., $1. 
A hundred recipes for the practical housewife 
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collected from American and more especially 
European sources on the theory that it is fully 
as important to have meals taste good as to 
have them dietetically correct, and that soups 
and sauces are among the most useful means 
to this end, though rather neglected in this 
country. 


Your Meals and Your Money. By Gove 
HaMBIDGE. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934, 
190 pp., $1.50. 

In the main a popular presentation of the 
facts given in Stiebeling and Ward’s U. S. 
Department of Agriculture circular “Diets at 
Four Levels of Nutritive Content and Cost” 
by an experienced writer who combines a sin- 
cere belief in the practical value of such knowl- 
edge with an effective journalistic style, who 
drives home his points by means of striking 
graphs and useful tables, and who never lets 
the reader forget the national significance of 
such nutrition work as that done by the De- 
partment. 


The Canapé Book. By RACHEL BELL MADEN. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1934, 95 pp., $1. 

Recipes for canapés and other appetizers 
are here assembled, some of them from well- 
known hotels and restaurants, all amusingly 
named, and with each page cleverly decorated 
by Lucina Smith Wakefield. 


Clothing Construction. Revised Edition. By 
CiaRA M. Brown, Etnet R. Gora, and 
Aura I. KEEverR. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1934, 312 pp., $1.80. 

A book widely used in high school and college 
classes since its publication in 1927, now thor- 
oughly revised, with considerable new material 
and more of the diagrammatic drawings which 
proved so useful in the original edition. As 
before, the content is arranged in alphabetic 
sequence for use as the needs of the students 
may determine. 


American Civic Annual. Edited by HARLEAN 
James. Vol. V. Washington, D C.: Ameri- 


can Civic Association, Inc., 1934, 278 pp., $3. 
This year’s volume has an unusual amount 
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of material of interest to home economists, 
including a 20-page section on housing which 
serves to bring the reader up to date as regards 
federal and other developments. 


The Design of Residential Areas. Basic Con- 
siderations, Principles, and Methods. By 
Tuomas ApAms. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1934, 296 pp., $3.50. 
In this sixth volume of the Harvard City 

Planning Studies, a well-known town planner 
“thas approached the problems of low-cost hous- 
ing and slum clearance from a new angle, show- 
ing the origin and effects of blighted districts, 
stressing the fundamental need for comprehen- 
sive planning, and making practical suggestions 
of technics which may be used to achieve the 
most economical and healthful living condi- 
tions for the average-income group.” 


First Aid for the Ailing House. By RoGeEr B. 
Wauitman. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934, 
320 pp., $2. 

Sensible discussion and practical suggestions, 
well organized and clearly presented, about the 
different aspects of the upkeep and repair of 
the house and its equipment, by a well-known 
author whose experience includes conducting a 
daily column of the same name in the New York 
Sun. Intended for householders of moderate 
means, but also useful for students of housing 
and household management. 


The Principles of Domestic and Institutional 
Laundry Work. By AGNES JACKMAN and 
B. Rocers. London: Edward Arnold & 
Co. [American Agent: Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York] 1934, 232 pp., $2. 
A book intended for colleges and teacher- 

training schools of domestic science which em- 
phasizes the development of practical skill 
along with understanding of the scientific facts 
behind laundering processes, and includes both 
the usual home processes and those of institu- 
tions and commercial laundries. 


The Electrical Handbook for Women. Edited 
for the Electrical Association for Women by 
CAROLINE Hastetr. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, Limited, 1934, 416 pp., 5 s. net. 
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A practical, well-illustrated, readable book 
in which professionally recognized specialists 
in various phases of electrical industry or re- 
search combine to “provide the teacher, the 
demonstrator, the lecturer and every other 
woman who has any interest, whether profes- 
sional or academic, public or social, in the correct 
use and control of electricity in the home, with 
a technical background of the production, 
transmission, control and use of electricity, 
against which she may bring out in strong relief 
the principles of its everyday applications.” 


Institutional Management & Accounts. By H. 
REYNARD. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1934, 31 pp., $1.75. 

“A guide to managers of residential institu- 
tions, and more particularly of students’ hos- 
tels, in matters of finance,’ by the warden of 
King’s College of Household and Social Science, 
London, distinguished as a leader in university 
training for institution administration. Al- 
though a few of the individual items in the 
forms and budgets given reflect English condi- 
tions, the scholarly development of general 
principles makes the book valuable anywhere. 


Literature Old and New for Children. By 
ANNIE E. Moore. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1934, 446 pp., $1.50. 

A book designed for use in the courses in 
children’s literature now increasingly frequent 
in training schools and teachers’ colleges. 
Different types of children’s books, ancient and 
modern, are discussed in the hope of aiding 
students “‘to a better knowledge of this litera- 
ture and to make them aware of degrees of 
excellence in content and form.” Suggested 
problems, topics for study, and a bibliography 
accompany each chapter. 


New Careers for Youth. By WA.tTeER B. Ptr- 
KIN. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1934, 
236 pp., $1.50. 

“Today’s job outlook for men and women 
from seventeen to thirty-two” surveyed with 
system, some realism, and moderate optimism 
by the author of several best sellers on psychol- 
ogy and human behavior. The section “Home 
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Economics” is based on a report from the 
chairman of the home economics in business 
department of the American Home Economics 
Association and is placed at the end of the 
book as “‘one of the most hopeful messages from 
the battle front.” 


Manual of Nursery School Practice. By Iowa 
CuILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION. Bul- 
letin of the State University of Iowa, New 
Series No. 730. Iowa City: University of 
Iowa, 1934, 215 pp., $1. 

A welcome, inexpensive handbook of nursery 
school procedure from one of the outstanding 
institutions of the country. 


The Modern Family. By Garry CLEVELAND 
Myers. New York: Greenberg: Publisher, 
1934, 288 pp., $2.50. 

A popular presentation of family relation- 
ships, of the factors within and without the 
group which influence its members, together 
with suggestions for making family life more 
satisfying. 


Personality Development in Young Children. 
By HELEN McM. Bort. Toronto, Canada: 
The University of Toronto Press, 1934, 139 
pp., $1.50. 

The report of an attempt made at St. 
George’s School for Child Study, University of 
Toronto, to explore the field of personality in a 
group of young children; of interest to special- 
ists rather than general students of child de- 
velopment. 


Leadership in Group Work. By Henry M. 
Buscu. New York: Association Press, 
1934, 305 pp., $2.25. 

With a simple, sensible discussion of the 
philosophy and social implications of work 
carried on with informal voluntary groups by 
various types of educational and recreational 
agencies, the author combines many practical 
suggestions based on long study and experience. 
The book includes much material helpful to 
home economists interested in adult education, 
extension work, club work, and similar activities. 
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ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 


Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


Organization of adult groups for health educa- 
tion, Mary P. Connotty. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 24, No. 6 (1934, June) pp. 571-575. 
Personal contact and publicity with in- 

dividuals will often induce them to ask for 

instruction for groups within an organization, 
and these groups should be made to feel the 

responsibility for instructing others.—B. I. C. 


The growth of a case committee, Dorotny H, 
Gatt. Family 15, No. 4 (1934, June) pp. 
112-115. 

A community has been developing an ad- 
visory committee on family problems, the mem- 
bers of which represent different groups and 
activities concerned with the family. Through 
frequent discussions many specialists come to 
understand better the various phases of family 
difficulties, are able to participate in their 
solution, and can work toward improving 
community resources which would eliminate 
some causes of difficulties occurring.—B. I. C. 


Home and Country [Ontario] 1, No. 7 (1934, 

Aug.) pp. 1-8. 

The seventh number of the publication issued 
by the Federated Women’s Institutes of the 
Province and the Women’s Institutes Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Agriculture has a 
series of practical articles for rural homemakers 
on saving labor in the home, clothing for 
children, feeding the body to protect one’s 
health, training future housekeepers, nursing 
the sick, choosing a hobby, and food prepara- 
tion and preservation.—B. I. C. 


Supervisor-teacher relationship and mental hy- 
giene, ALEXANDER FICHANDLER. School & 


Soc. 39, No. 1018 (1934, June 30) pp. 832- 

835. 

Specific suggestions are given for ways of 
helping the teacher improve her mental and 
emotional health and therefore the quality of 
her teaching.—B. I. C. 


Emergency education, BEULAH Amipon. Sur- 
vey Graphic 23, No. 9 (1934, Sept.) pp. 415- 
419. 

A brief summary of the federal programs in 
emergency education, indicating the numbers of 
people reached and the variety of programs 
presented.—B. I. C. 


Consumer education. U.S. Office Educ., Voca- 
tional Educ. Misc. No. 1568 (1934) 70 pp. 
This mimeographed report includes five gen- 

eral talks on consumer education and the con- 

tribution of home economics to this, and three 
round-table discussions on the problems and 
difficulties met. It is based on the work of 
committees who were active at three of the 

four regional conferences in the spring of 1934, 

formulating objectives and methods for use in 

teaching consumer buying at different school 

levels.—B. I. C. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Standards for evaluating research programs, 
DONALD SLESINGER. Proc. 47th Annual 
Convention Assoc’n Land-Grant Coll. & Univ. 
(1934, March) pp. 209-215. 

Research is defined, and aims and methods 
necessary for studying social problems are dis- 
cussed and contrasted with those necessary for 
the physical sciences. [The same paper ap- 
peared in the J. Home Econ. 26, No. 4 (1934) 
pp. 206-211.)—B. I. C. 


Evaluation of home economics curricula. Proc. 
47th Annual Convention Assoc’n Land-Grant 
Coll. & Univ. (1934, March) pp. 225-232. 
Of the three reports presented by the com- 

mittee on core of homemaking instruction, 

that of the subcommittee on occupations of 
home economics graduates summarizes the per- 
centage of graduates from four institutions in 
the eastern region, four in the central, and one 
in each of the southern and western regions who 
have gone into various types of occupations 
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during the periods 1907 to 1921, 1923 to 1927, 
1928 to 1932, and 1922 to 1932. The sub- 
committee on reactions to curriculum by a 
selected group of home economics alumnze 
presented findings from 471 alumnz from ten 
land-grant colleges, including facts and personal 
opinions regarding the contribution of training 
to vocations and to community life and needed 
modifications in courses and methods of teach- 
ing. The subcommittee on objectives for the 
core of homemaking instruction stated ten- 
tative objectives for the homemaking cur- 
riculum together with the special attendant 
provisions which will be necessary for their 
attainment.—F. F. 


College education for negroes: Integration of 
liberal and vocational aims at Hampton In- 
stitute, Witt1AM ANTHONY AERY. Southern 
Workman 63, No. 8 (1934, Aug.) pp. 227-237. 
The needs of negro youth are thought to be 

better served by an integration of these two 

types of aims.—B. I. C. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Conflict—a force in personality development. 

Child Study 11, No. 8 (1934, May). 

This entire issue is devoted to a discussion of 
sources of conflict and means of preventing 
then or guiding a child through situations 
where conflict exists.—B. I. C. 


What home economics means to me, EVELYN 
Opvom. Prac. Home Econ. 12, No. 8 (1934, 
Aug.) p. 237. 

A high school girl describes the help which 
she has had from a study of home management 
and family relationships, child care, personal 
development and social relationships, room ar- 
rangement and decoration, food purchase and 
planning of meals, clothing selection, care, and 
construction.—B. I. C. 


Nursery schools in the emergency program, 
Georce D. Stopparp. School & Soc. 40, 
No. 1023 (1934, Aug. 4) pp. 148-149. 
About 2,500 new units were established in 36 

states giving full-day care and guidance to 

approximately 50,000 children and employing 

perhaps 10,000 people altogether.—B. I. C. 
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One year home management course. Senior 
high school. Maine Dep’t of Educ. Bull. 
(Mimeographed) (1933) 49 pp. 

This course is designed to meet requests for 

a second year-program to follow the regimen 

course offered in many schools in the state and 

for suggestive materials in home management. 

Brief discussions of the philosophy and scope 

of home management and interrelation of home 

economics with other school subjects are in- 
cluded. Following the definition of objectives, 
units are set up which deal with the family, the 
community, making the home attractive, mak- 
ing the home happy through leisure, and mak- 
ing the home convenient. [See also J. Home 
Econ. 26, No. 2 (1934) 87-88].—F. F. 


Tentative course of study for home economics 
(5) (Applied Economics). Detroit, Mich., 
Board of Educ. Bull. (Mimeographed) (1934) 
30 pp. 

The purpose of this course in applied eco- 
nomics which is offered to satisfy the require- 
ment in economics for the graduation of high 
school pupils is to familiarize students of home 
economics with the realistic and concrete eco- 
nomic principles involved in the everyday 
problems of life. It includes five units: (1) 
changing character of the American home, (2) 
family finance, (3) consumption in the house- 
hold, (4) increasing efficiency in household 
consumption, (5) relation of the family to the 
community. These were tried out in five high 
schools by teachers who were taking an in- 
service course in “Economics of Consumption” 
at the same time. The course as presented 
thus embodies the results of this experience and 
special study.—F. F. 


Home economics for junior and senior high 
school periods. The secondary school cur- 
riculum and syllabi of subjects. inn. 
Dep't of Educ. Bull. No. C-7 (1933, June) 
204 pp. 

Within the five-year period of revision of the 
home economics course of study, two surveys 
of the home activities of junior and senior high 
school girls and one of the courses offered in 
child development in the state were made. 
A representative group of teachers assisted the 
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state committee in the interpretation of the 
findings and in the subsequent revision of the 
syllabi. Several of the modified units were 
tried out by home economics teachers in the 
state prior to completion. Objectives, con- 
tent, activities, outcomes, and teaching aids are 
suggested for the units which are included in 
the home economics programs for 7th, 8th, 
9th, 10th, and 11th or 12th grades.—F. F. 


Rural life in Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico Dep’t 
of Educ. Bull. No. 1, Whole No. 125 (1934) 
86 pp. 

Reports are given of three studies which were 
made to furnish data for the revision of the 
home economics curriculum of the Second Unit 
Rura! Schools. In Study No. I, on standards 
of living, 150 families were selected from three 
income levels. Thirty of these same families 
were used in Study No. II on activities of 
women in rural Puerto Rico. A total of 442 
girls who were receiving home economics train- 
ing in the Second Unit Schools participated in 
Study No. III, activities of girl students in 
rural Puerto Rico. General information is 
tabulated from this study. The appendix 
carries tables for Studies I and II.—F. F. 


A tentative course of study for first and second 
year work in vocational centers. San Juan, 
P. R., Insular Board for Vocational Educ. 
Bull. (1934) 152 pp. 

The units in this course for both first and 
second year work have been developed, tried 
out, and revised by groups of vocational 
teachers of home economics. Suggestive out- 
comes, factors, activities, aids, and home proj- 
ects are given for two units in each of the 
following: child care and training, clothing, the 
family, foods, health, and the house.—F. F. 


Tentative course of study for the high schools 
of South Dakota. S. Dak. Dep’t of Public 


Instruction, Division of Vocational Educ. 
Vocational Homemaking Educ. 
graphed) (1934) 182 pp. 

A tentative two-year program in homemaking 
education has been prepared by several com- 
mittees of South Dakota home economics teach- 
ers which worked under the guidance of a gen- 
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eral state planning committee. Quotations 
expressing the present-day philosophy of home- 
making from the JouRNAL oF Home Economics 
and findings from a survey of 284 homes in the 
State guided the committees. Units in the 
home and family, foods and nutrition, man- 
agement, clothing, social customs, the child in 
the home, and consumer buying are given. 
Besides objectives, approaches, problems, and 
procedures for the classroom and for the home, 
there are included teaching points and general 
aids, generalizations, and suggested evidence 
of application of facts and principles in each 
phase of the work.—F. F. 

Home relations for senior high schools. Wash. 

Dep't of Educ. Bull. (1934) 51 pp. 

The one-year course in home relations is 
planned primarily for junior and senior high 
school students. Several committees of home 
economics teachers in the state cooperated with 
a central committee in outlining the units for 
the course. These include the home and its 
management, clothing, foods and nutrition, 
child development, the girl and her family, and 
education and responsibility of the consumer 
buyer. Suggestions for problems and pro- 
cedures, subject matter, references, and illus- 
trative material are set up for the attainment of 
the objectives and specific outcomes proposed 
for each unit.—F. F. 


Suggestive course of study for vocational home 
economics in the high schools of Wyoming. 
Wyo. Dep’t of Educ. Division of Vocational 
Educ., Home Economics Bull. No. 3 (Revised) 
(Mimeographed) (1933) 131 pp. 

The vocational teachers have carried ona 
three-year curriculum revision program which 
included a survey of carefully selected ninth- 
grade girls. Through individual, group, and 
state conferences the findings and interpreta- 
tions of this survey were made basic to the 
development of the units. Problems, proce- 
dure, and subject matter are suggested for the 
attainment of all of the objectives which are 
set up foreach of the units in clothing, foods and 
nutrition, health hygiene and personal groom- 
ing, home management, home care of the sick, 
home furnishing, and human relations.—F. F. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Discovered—the perfect kitchen, M. M. 
Damon. Am. Home 11, No. 6 (1934, May) 
pp. 346-347 +. 

Description, with illustrations, of a well- 
planned kitchen having several unique features. 


Farm and village housing. Architectural Record 

75, No. 4 (1934, April). 

This number is given over to the federal 
housing projects designed to aid recovery by 
raising the standards of living of both agri- 
cultural and industrial populations. Articles 
of interest include: Survey of farm conditions, 
pages 300 to 307; Research in farm structures, 
Henry Giese, page 308; Planning the farm- 
stead, M. C. Betts and W. R. Humphries, 
pages 309 to 311; Planning the farmhouse for 
family needs, Maude Wilson, pages 312 to 330; 
Desirable requirements for the farmstead, 
Recommendations of the Committee on Farm 
and Village Housing, President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership; Sub- 
sistence farmsteads, A. L. Kocher and Albert 
Frey, pages 349 to 355; Heat and light on the 
farm: the utilization of farm wastes, P. Burke 
Jacobs, pages 359 to 368; Portfolio of farm and 
village housing, pages 333 to 348. All articles 
are illustrated. Miss Wilson’s gives much 
valuable detail in easily accessible form. 


New stove. Business Week, No. 248 (1934, 

June 2) pp. 12, 14. 

The new AGA coal range manufactured 
under Swedish patents and revolutionary in 
design, is now available for home and restaurant 
use. Scientific combustion gives a fuel effi- 
ciency of 80 per cent as compared with the usual 
16 to 24 percent. It burns 1} tons of chestnut 
coal per year, never goes out, operates automati- 
cally save for filling with coal (about 7 pounds) 
once daily, and maintains suitable cooking 
temperatures at all times without loss of heat 
into the room. The heat from the small fire 
steadily maintained accumulates in a heavy 
barrel of special steel which provides flame-hot 
temperature on one plate, simmering on 
another, and keeps a built-in kettle and two 
ovens at proper heat, one oven hot for roasting, 
the other for slow cooking. Heavily insulated 


lids keep the cooking surfaces hot and the 
kitchen cool. In spite of higher first cost, the 
low operating cost and immediate availability 
of suitable cooking temperatures enable this 
range to compete favorably with other ranges 
and fuels. 


Housewives indicate preference for grocer with 
strict credit policy. Domestic Commerce 13, 
No. 12 (1934, May 10) p. 131. 

Three hundred replies to a widespread ques- 
tionnaire selected as those from representative 
housewives indicate that 96 per cent who bought 
their groceries on credit prefer to trade with a 
grocer who is strict in his collections, and that 
90 per cent prefer notice when bills are due. 
Over two-thirds preferred to pay cash, 


“Health-ray” heating. Electrician 112, No. 
2922 (1934, June 1) pp. 767-768. 
Description of a new system for heating 

buildings electrically by means of low tem- 

perature radiation. Five types of conductors 
of various resistances are enclosed in suitable 
metal containers which are formed into a com- 
plete interconnecting unit to cover the entire 
ceiling. Installation is easy, and single rooms 
or an entire building can be wired for heating. 
The system is thermostatically controlled. 


Uber die Entwicklung elektrischer Tauchsieder 
[The development of electric immersion 
heaters] TH. STIEBEL. Elektrizitaétswirtschaft 
33, No. 6 (1934, March 31) pp. 107-109. 
Over a million electric immersion heaters are * 

now estimated to be in use in Germany, in- 
cluding many of a wattage of 600 to 1000; they 
represent a great progress over the primitive 
types shown at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893. Besides having adequate wattage, such 
heaters should give off heat well, set up strong 
currents in water, not displace much water, 
and be safe and durable. The new types are 
short cylinders, open at both ends, with the 
heating elements built into the walls. Fuses 
prevent overheating. 


Elektrisitetspropaganda i hjemmene [Propa- 
ganda in the homes for use of electricity] 
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HALFDAN STEEN-HANSEN.  Elektroteknisk 

Tidsskrift 47, No. 12 (1934, April 3) p. 142. 

With an average annual household consump- 
tion of 1,860 kw. hr. in Norway, the efficient use 
of electric power in the home becomes an 
important factor in national economy. It is 
estimated that at present 30 per cent of the 
current is wasted; and a wide educational cam- 
paign is contemplated. The writer urges that 
the welfare of the homes be kept clearly in 
mind rather than merely the increased sale of 
power and equipment. 


Heating individual apartments with gas-fired 
equipment, H. M. BrunpaGe. Gas Age- 
Record 74, No. 4 (1934, July 28) pp. 75- 
77, 90. 

Report showing the feasibility of installing 
gas heating equipment in each of the apart- 
ments in a building, in place of a single heating 
system, in 'ocalities where gas rates are satis- 
factory and bills can be equitably distributed 
throughout the heating season. 


Die neue Kiihlhaube [The new cooling hood]. 
Haushalt und Wirtschaft 9, No. 15 (1934, 
April 11) p. 2. 

A simple device for cooling small quantities 
of food has appeared on the German market. 
The food is placed in a container which in 
turn rests in a larger vessel with a hood-shaped 
aluminum cover. This cover is connected with 
the cold water faucet in such a way that a 
stream of water constantly flows down along 
the inside of the cover and escapes through per- 
forations in the outer vessel. The cooling 
effect is such that even liquid butter solidifies 
completely in a short time. 


Koch und Leuchtgas in Flaschen [Bottled gas 
for cooking and lighting] Dret.-INc. Cast- 
NER. Haustechnische Rundschau 39, No. 13 
(1934, May 1) pp. 192-193. 

The use of bottled gas for cooking is new in 
Germany, though propane gas is now available. 
Servicing is economical up to 50 kilometers 
(about 29 miles) from the place of delivery. 
The gas is kept at only 8 times normal atmos- 
pheric pressure. The heating effect is 5 times 
that of city gas sold in the same region. 
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Qualitatspriifung fiir simtliche Haus-und 
Kiichengerite [Quality testing for all house- 
hold and kitchen equipment] Dr. GertrupD 
WILKE-TOLLKUEN. Hauswirtschaftliche 
Jahrbiicher 7, No. 2 (1934, May) pp. 40—44. 
The housewife is increasingly in need of guid- 

ance in selecting household equipment, espe- 
cially with the recent growth of interest in 
scientific home management. Typical ques- 
tions with which housewives are confronted are 
whether to purchase washing machines or the 
pressure cookers which have recently been so 
vigorously advertised. The author maintains 
that compulsory testing of all household equip- 
ment is needed and suggested that it might be 
carried out through an extension of the testing 
center for home management in Leipsic. 


Household care and cleaning, G. J. Warp and 
I. M. Hiteucockx. Jil. Exp’t Sta. Circular 
416 (1934) 24 pp. 

Part I contains practical directions for the 
care of equipment and discusses materials and 
methods for cleaning floors, furniture, wood- 
work, walls, windows, metals, and equipment. 
Part II gives recipes for water softeners, clean- 
ing fluids, polishes, and other cleaning helps 
for glass, silver, furniture, floors, and painted 
surfaces. 


More requirements for gas appliances are 
approved as American standards, R. M. 
ConNER. Ind. Standardization 5, No. 8 
(1934, Aug.) pp. 162-166. 

Announcement is made of the adoption as 
American standards of five new sets of require- 
ments for gas-burning equipment, namely: 
industrial gas boilers, gas unit heaters, central 
heating gas appliances, gas conversion burners, 
and gas burner valves. The last two are listing 
requirements rather than approvals. The 
AGA’s Approval Requirements Committee, 
which functions also as a sectional committee 
of the American Standards Association and was 
established three years ago has now established 
minimum standards for safety and economy for 
17 types of gas-burning equipment. Approved 
appliances must bear the Seal of Approval of 
the American Gas Association Testing Labora- 
tory, while tested and certified accessories must 
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bear the letters AGA to enable consumers to 
tell at a glance tested gas equipment. 


Deutsche Landfrauenfragen auf internationaler 
Tagung [The problems of German farm 
women at the international convention]. 
Land und Frau 18, No. 13 (1934, March 31) 
p. 160. 

Frau Kuessner-Gerhard, who as expert in 
questions concerning foreign rural women, is a 
member of the staff of the German “Reichs- 
bauernfiihrer’”’ spoke at the London convention 
of the Associated Country Women of the World 
about the work of German farm women after 
their incorporation in the “‘Reichsnéhrstand” 
(National Farm Board). German authorities 
are showing a strong interest in rural women as 
sustainers of a population which is healthy and 
close to the soil. 


Convenience and contentment in the home, A. 
R. Grirritu. Nat'l Parent-Teacher Mag. 29, 
No. 1 (1934, Sept.) pp. 21-23. 

The importance of convenient floor plans and 
arrangement of equipment, with suggestions 
for overcoming faults commonly found. 


Planning the Willamette Valley farmhouse for 
family needs, M. Witson. Oreg. Exp’t Sta. 
Bull. 320 (1933) 41 pp. 

The functions which these houses must per- 
form and 12 specific features considered desira- 
ble are listed as an aid in planning homes which 
will meet the needs of the farm families. 


To sell life’s essentials, tell women facts, M. Y. 
Taytor. Printers’ Ink 168, No. 3 (1934, 
July 19) pp. 65-66, 68. 

A plea for factual advertising of the commodi- 
ties every housewife buys. [Based on a talk 
to the American Home Economics Association.] 


Dialing for the weather, C. T. Larson. Survey 
Graphic 23, No. 8 (1934, Aug.) pp. 362- 
368, 398. 

An interesting exposition of the possibilities 
of air conditioning, from single rooms and build- 
ings to whole regions, eventually to air condi- 


tioned clothes, with greatly increased comfort 
and health. 


Centraal Bureau Der Ned. Ver. Van Huis- 
vrouwen [The Central Bureau of the Dutch 
Housewives’ Association] De Telegraaf 42, 
No. 15,757 (1934, July 11) p. 4. 

The Central Bureau of the Dutch House- 
wives’ Association has recently moved into 
improved quarters, Raamweg 17, The Hague. 
The association was founded in 1912 and now 
has 33,000 members divided into 87 chapters. 
An important matter which has been before the 
association is the problem of the great and 
steadily increasing number of foreign women, 
chiefly German, who are obtaining jobs as 
household employees, Dutch women preferring 
employment in factories. To remedy this 
situation representatives of the association 
have had conferences with the Minister for 
Social Affairs with a view to improving working 
conditions in the home and making household 
employment more attractive to Dutch women. 
The activities of the association also include 
extensive lecturing and the maintenance of a 
model kitchen. 


Cautions regarding gas-appliance attachments, 
J. H. Exseman. U. S. Dep’t Commerce, 
Bur. Stand. Circular No. 404 (1934, April 2) 
11 pp. 

Descriptions, with illustrations, of attach- 
ments which are commonly offered for sale 
with claims for reducing gas consumption, pro- 
tecting burners, absorbing grease, regulating 
pressure, and other advantages and which have 
been found to be dangerous, ineffective, or 
unnecessary. 


Choosing and operating electric stoves, A. E. 
BARAGAR and E. B. Snyper. Univ. Nebr. 
Exp’t Sta. Circular 47 (1934, March) 22 pp. 
Based on data previously published in Re- 

search Bulletin 68, this popular presentation 

of factors to be considered in the selection and 
operation of electric ranges discusses the 
features which determine quality, working con- 
venience, and cost of operation, and makes 
specific recommendations with regard to surface 
units and ovens.—H. R. H. and M. C. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Hosiery testing machine, HERBERT F. SCHIEFER 
and Wiitram D. Apper. Bur. Stand. J. 
Research 12, No. 5 (1934, May) pp. 543-549. 
This machine is designed to measure the 

behavior of a woman’s full-fashioned stocking 

when it is repeatedly stretched in bending the 
knee and at the garter clasps. Two smooth 
jaws are inserted in the upper part of the stock- 
ing which is held by two garter clasps at the 
welt and by a weight fastened to the ankle. 

The jaws are repeatedly separated and brought 

toward each other, varying the circumference 

of the stocking from 13.3 to 21.3 inches. Stock- 
ings were tested new and after laundering. 

Each was stretched 1,000 times unless failure 

occurred sooner. One laundered chiffon stock- 

ing failed at 115 stretches, and a laundered 
service-weight stocking failed at 445. Both 
were baggy at the end of the test. After laun- 
dering a greater load was required to distend 
the stocking to a given circumference, par- 

ticularly for the chiffon and service types. A 

“skimped” silk stocking, i.e., one with too little 

silk in one course or circumference, was found 

to fail at 117. Its chart showed that the silk 
was stretched beyond the elastic limit each 
time, so that the stocking became very baggy 

and lost its pliable feel.—J. D. G. 


Men’s and women’s proportions, HARRY 
Smons. Clothing Trade J. 43, No. 5 (1934, 
Aug.) pp. 209-211. 

This article deals with the need for study of 
body measurements, especially of women and 
misses. It explains from what sources propor- 
tions are gathered in the clothing industry and 
the influence of fashions on body measurements. 
Necessary measurements are listed.—M. S. 


The marketing of the world’s mohair produc- 
tion, F. J.puTorr. Farming in South Africa 
9, No. 97 (1934, April) pp. 151-152. 
Marketing conditions are described particu- 

larly for South Africa and Turkey, the largest 

exporters of raw mohair. Blends of material 


from the two countries are used according to 
the type of fabric desired. There is no appar- 


ent uniformity in the trade, each spinner having 
his own secret blend. The combination of fine- 
ness and solidity in the South African mohair 
makes it suitable for plushes and pile fabrics, 
while the longer, finer material from Turkey is 
desirable for the finer classes of linings and 
dress materials. As the fleece in Turkey is all 
from one breed of Angora goat, the variations 
are determined by local conditions such as food, 
water, and climate. The different mohairs 
are offered for sale under the name of the dis- 
tricts from which they come and can be distin- 
guished by experts. 

American mohair still lacks the fineness, 
luster, and solidity of the South African. Spe- 
cial attention is being given to breeding with 
good results. It is also conceded that the 
Texas kid hair is equal to any in the world, and 
the “fall kid hair” is even better in some 
respects.—K. M. D. 


The making of useful articles from sheepskins 
and wool, C. Joubert. Farming in South 
Africa 9, No. 97 (1934, April) pp. 163-164. 
Methods of making slippers, children’s shoes, 

toys, mats, and handbags from cured sheepskins 

are described, as well as the procedure for the 
dyeing of both the flesh and the wool side of 
the skins. There are also suggestions con- 
cerning the preparation of sheep-wool filling 
for quilts and the general method of washing 
and coloring wool for mats.—K. M. D. 


Mohair: its consumption in various manufac- 
turing countries, F. J. puTorr. Farming in 
South Africa 9, No. 98 (1934, May) pp. 189, 
190, 194. 

The world marketing possibilities for mohair 
are reviewed. In the United States the auto- 
mobile industry is the largest consumer of 
mohair and the furniture trade second. The 
mohair fabrics used for bedspreads and curtain 
materials are described as lustrous, wrinkle- 
proof, and color-fast. Palm Beach fabrics 
afford additional utilization of mohair. Baby 
kid hair is in demand for young ladies’ coatings 
called ““Machura.”’ There is also a special 
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outlet for a mohair fabric called “lamb curl” 
similar in effect to the Persian lamb obtained 
from the karakul offspring in the Karakum 
Desert in Asia. Among the new uses suggested 
for mohair are smelter cloth, conveyance belt- 
ing, muss-cap, facing, umbrellas, luggage, slip 
covers (zippered), men’s spats, and mohair uni- 
form cloth. It is believed that the present dis- 
honest practice in America of debasing mohair 
with large amounts of such fibers as cotton, 
wool, synthetic fibers, or china grass could be 
prevented if the different mills would cooperate 
in setting up reliable standards.—K. M. D. 


Standards for silk weighting asked by N.R.A. 
Consumer Board. Jnd. Standardization 5, 
No. 5 (1934, May) pp. 98-99. 

Résumé of the report of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board which recommends that the 
silk textile industry revise its code of fair 
competition to provide for grading and labeling 
yard goods and finished garments with quality 
identifying terms.—H. R. H. 


The effect of dry-cleaning and mechanical 
cleaning upon furs, KATHERINE CRANOR, 
VetmA Fisuer, Atice Sunpt, LovuIse PER- 
RIN, ALWINE MEYER, and VENA CLARK. 
Towa State Coll. J. Sciences 8, No. 3 (1934) 
pp. 427-447. 

Hudson seal, Northern seal, opossum, skunk, 
muskrat, beaver, squirrel, rabbit, fox, and 
raccoon were cleaned in three successive years 
by mechanical and dry-cleaning methods. At 
each test period, control samples and samples 
cleaned by the two methods were analyzed. Of 
the nine characteristics tested, six indicated the 
advantage of mechanical cleaning: ether-soluble 
content, breaking strength, elongation, thick- 
ness of pelt, abrasion, and length of hair. The 
increase in gloss, diameter, and reflection factor 
for dry-cleaned furs was caused by the paraffin- 
oil rinse. Photomicrographs of medullas, cross 
sections, and scales of hair are included to show 
the effect of cleaning upon the hair structure of 
the fur.—M. B. H. 


Abrasion testing of knitted textiles, W. Davis 
and G. H. Buckxtey. J. Textile Inst. 25, 
No. 4 (1934, April) pp. T133-T140. 

The instrument described in this paper was 
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developed for abrading knit fabrics. The 
sample is held in a frame at uniform tension 
and placed over an inflated leather ball. An 
arm covered with overcoating moves back and 
forth over the sample surface at a rate of 108 
rubs per minute. It was found practical to rub 
the back of the fabric across the wales at a 
pressure of 1.75 pounds. In twenty tests the 
abrading time or the time required for a hole 
to appear varied from 18 to 40 minutes for wool, 
from 44 to 80 minutes for cotton, and from 12 
to 32 minutes for similar cotton having a harsh 
finishing treatment.—M. B. H. 


The physical properties of fabrics in relation to 
clothing. Part I. A review of the literature, 
C. P. Brack and J. A. Mattnew. J. Textile 
Inst. 25, No. 6 (1934, June) pp. T197-T224. 
The purpose of this paper is to discuss the 

available opinion of the function of clothing and 

how the body reacts toward it. A bibliography 
of 42 references is included. Most of the work 
is concerned with heat transmission, although 
air and moisture permeability are also discussed. 
The authors conclude that it is preferable to 
consider the amount of heat transmitted by the 
actual fabric rather than the conductivity, 
which is the heat transmitted by a layer 1 cm. 
thick. The consensus of opinion is that good 
clothing should (1) be light, comfortable, and of 
pleasing appearance; (2) not cling when wet or 
feel cold; (3) be capable of repeated laundering 
without damage or change of shape; (4) keep 
body temperature normal; (5) keep skin dry 
and well ventilated with fresh, unsaturated air; 
and (6) protect the skin from excessive radia- 
tion from the sun.—M. B. H. 


The physical properties of fabrics in relation to 
clothing. Part II. Water vapour perme- 
ability of fabrics, C. P. Brack and J. A. 
MattTHew. J. Textile Inst. 25, No. 7 (1934, 
July) pp. T225-T240. 

Permeabilities are given for a series of woven 
linen fabrics of graduated openness of weave, 
each with several different surface states; a 
series of fabrics knit from linen, cotton, rayon, 
and wool; and a series of wire gauzes. The 
experimental work described was done under 
controlled conditions of temperature, relative 
humidity, and air movement. The ratio 
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E;/E, is taken as the best means of expressing 
water permeability when FE; is the rate of evapo- 
ration in grams per hour from a dish covered 
with the fabric, and E, is the rate for the un- 
covered dish in the same experiment. Perme- 
ability is found to be roughly proportional to 
porosity and inversely proportional to apparent 
density for the woven fabrics. The factors 
having the greatest influence on permeability 
of mesh fabrics would seem to be the yarn inter- 
spaces and the hairiness of the surface. Vapour 
permeability shows only very small changes, 
with considerable variation in the nature and 
structure of material.—M. B. H. 


Uber altperuanische gefiirbte Gewebe [Old 
Peruvian colored textiles] G. TAGLIANI and 
A. Wrazmitrnow. Melliand Textilberichte 
15, No. 6 (1934, June) pp. 257-260. 

The woven figures in these Peruvian fabrics 
are illustrated and the colors are described. 
Information concerning the source of dyes is 
also given.—K. M. D. 


Why whites may become “‘tinted”’ in dry clean- 
ing. Nat'l Cleaner & Dyer 25, No. 6 (1934, 
June) p. 38. 

The appearance of a blue, pink, or even green 
tint on white garments after they have been 
dry cleaned may be due to improper sorting 
and an accidental run with a colored article. 
Where no colored garments are cleaned with 
the white ones the tint may be due to the sol- 
vent action of the cleaning solution on a dye 
which has been added to the fabric during 
manufacture to make it appear white. During 
finishing, fabrics sometimes show an off-white 
tinge, and to overcome this a very small amount 
of a dye of a complementary color is added. 
Properly to add the complementary color again 
is so difficult that it is usually better to leave 
the tint in the garment.—B. M. V. 


Elimination of perspiration odors from gar- 
ments by enzymic action, G. Brown and 
R. Denney. Nat'l Cleaner & Dyer 25, No. 


7 (1934, July) pp. 41-42. 

Perspiration stains on clothing occur usually 
under the arms during the summer months. 
They are generally acid and, if light, a treat- 
ment with weak ammonia solution followed by 
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thorough rinsing is often sufficient to remove 
them. If the alkaline treatment is not wholly 
satisfactory, the garment should be treated with 
acetic acid to remove all traces of alkalinity and 
an enzymic treatment applied which converts 
organic substances into water-soluble forms 
which can be washed away. The odor is then 
gone.—B. M. V. 


A new method of objectively determining the 
fineness of wool and textile fibers, H. 
DoEHNER. Rayon & Melliand Textile M’thly 
15, No. 5 (1934, May) pp. 43-45. 

This improved lanometer is described as of 
use to the sheep farmer as well as the wool 
dealer or manufacturer. With the compactly 
arranged equipment it is possible to project 
the image of the fiber on to a screen for measure- 
ment.—K. M. D. 


The influence of bleaching [A laundry plant 
study] G. H. Jonnson, A. I. ANDERSON, H. 
O. PARKER, and J. D. Macmanon. Starch- 
room Laundry J. 41, No. 7 (1934, July) 
pp. 54-57. 

This is the Laundryowners National Associa- 
tion Special Report No. 53, a research study of 
the influence of bleaching on the whiteness and 
tensile strength of cotton fabrics. Tests were 
made on nine representative white cotton mate- 
rials. The only variable in the washing for- 
mula was the bleach suds. For satisfactory 
retention of whiteness no more than two quarts 
of a 1.0 per cent available chlorine solution was 
required for each 100 pounds dry weight of load 
in the washer. Any bleach in excess of this 
amount gave rapid loss of strength and prac- 
tically no improvement in whiteness. The 
authors state that the wide variation in results 
for the different fabrics after 20 washings 
emphasizes the need of an established standard 
test fabric. Without this no measurement on 
a single type of fabric can be regarded as a true 
index of wash-room practices.—K. M. D. 


Tests to determine the durability and extent 
to which raincoat fabrics are waterproof, 
Rusy JOHNSON and KATHERINE CRANOR. 
Textile Colorist 56, No. 663 (1934, March) 
pp. 191-192. 

This investigation is an attempt to aid the 
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consumer in judging the quality of raincoat 
materials. For the study the authors selected 
45 fabrics which they classified into the follow- 
ing groups: jerseys of double texture, jerseys 
with flannel back, imitation suedes, trench 
cloths, tweeds, heavy-napped fabrics, crepe- 
surfaced fabrics of double texture, leatherettes, 
oiled silks, police cloths, and light-weight 
fabrics of single texture. Each fabric was 
tested for tensile strength, elasticity, resistance 
to water, edge cracking, and fading. The 
results of the tests are summarized and shown 
in graphs. 

The tensile strengths of the trench cloths, 
heavy-napped fabrics, crepe-surfaced fabrics 
of double texture, leatherettes, and police cloth 
groups were above 50 pounds, warp direction, 
and above 30 pounds, filling direction. The 
lowest values were for oiled silks which were 
between 15 and 25 pounds. The double-tex- 
ture jerseys had greater elasticity than any 
other of the fabrics tested, and trench cloths, 
the least. 

In resistance to water the heavy-napped 
fabrics and police cloth groups were highest, 
next in order was the flannel-backed jersey 
group, then imitation suede, double-texture 
jersey, leatherette, trench cloth, light-weight 
single-texture fabrics, and double-texture 
crepes. Tweeds and oiled silks were not resist- 
ant to water. Fading for all fabrics with 
exception of oiled silk was gradual. All except 
the surface-finished light-weight groups were 
resistant to edge cracking. In all tests the 
light-weight single-texture fabrics gave the 
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lowest results, indicating that they are the least 
durable of the fabrics tested.—M. S. F. 


Attractive quilts and rugs, Daisy DEANE WIL- 
LIAMSON. Univ. N. H. Extension Service 
Circular 161, Durham, 1934, 8 pp. 

This leaflet discusses briefly the selection of 
designs, color combinations, preparation of 
materials, and steps in making and finishing 
pieced and appliqué quilts and handmade rugs. 
Score cards for both are included.—B. M. V. 


Home dyeing with natural dyes, MARGARET S. 
Furry and Bess M. ViemMont. Mimeo- 
graphed circular, Bur. Home Econ., U. S. 
Dep’t Agr. (1934, Aug.) 26 pp. 

This mimeographed circular [distributed free 
on request] contains directions helpful to the 
handicraft worker in coloring the yarns and 
fabrics used for hooked rugs, hand-woven scarfs, 
coverlets, and other useful and ornamental 
articles. It includes information on the kinds 
of natural dyes and the equipment and supplies 
needed in dyeing, and directions for mordanting 
the wool and cotton to be dyed, as well as many 
recipes for dyeing with the commonly-used 
natural dyestuffs. As a basis for the state- 
ments made, wool and cotton fabrics were dyed 
with many different dye materials, such as 
apple bark, juniper berries, coreopsis flowers, 
lily-of-the-valley leaves, hulls of the black wal- 
nut and pecan, onion skins, indigo, and madder. 
Samples of the dyed fabrics were then tested 
for their fastness to light and washing. Only 
recipes for fast colors are given.—M. S. F. 
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MISCELLANY 


Standards and Designations of Quality. 
Last June the Consumers’ Division of the 
National Emergency Council issued a 15-page 
mimeographed bulletin on “Standards of 
Quality” which gives the status of and demand 
for consumer standards. In September the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board of the N.R.A. is- 
sued another mimeographed document “A 
Survey of Terms Used in Designating Qualities 
of Goods,” which brings together and criti- 
cally evaluates the systems now in use for differ- 
ent kindsof goods from asbestos to wool, 
discusses the requirements of a satisfactory 
designation and the present chaotic condition, 
and points out the need of action by professional 
buyers, ultimate consumers, manufacturers, 
and advertisers. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that on 
July 16 The Blue Eagle, official weekly of the 
N.R.A., reported that purchasing agents of 
more than 400 cities had formally asked that 
quality labeling of packaged goods be manda- 
tory “to insure the purchaser against fraud or 
inferior quality.” 


U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. Recent 
publications are: “Quality Guides in Buying 
Ready-Made Dresses” by Clarice L. Scott, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Leaflet No. 105, 
sent free on request; “Shrinkage and Heat 
Penetration During the Roasting of Lamb and 
Mutton as Influenced by Carcass Grade, Ripen- 
ing Period, and Cooking Method” by Lucy M. 
Alexander and Nancy Griswold Clark, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 
No. 440, for limited distribution; ““Meat Cook- 
ing Charts 1 to 7,”’ black and white charts 20 x 
30 inches with pictures and brief text explaining 
methods of meat cookery helpful to extension 
workers, teachers, demonstrators, and others, 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
for 50 cents the set. 


Statistical Survey of Home Economics in the 
Public Schools. The report of the study which 


was made in 1931-32 by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and noted on page 404 of 
the JourNaL for May 1933 is still available 


and copies may be obtained on request from 
the Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City. 


Nutritive Value of Foods Purchased by De- 
pendent Families. ‘A study of grocery orders 
of 233 families on relief in Alameda County, 
California,” prepared for the Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics of the Univer- 
sity of California by Ruth Okey, department 
of household science, and Mary Gorringe Luck, 
has been issued in mimeographed form and may 
be obtained for 25 cents a copy from the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 


Nutrition Program and Teaching Outline. 
The outline published several years ago by the 
Philadelphia Child Health Society, 311 South 
Juniper Street, has been revised and is now 
available at one dollar a copy. It was devel- 
oped for the use in the health centers and clinics 
of the division of child hygiene, Philadelphia 
Department of Public Health, and has proved 
valuable to other workers in health and nutri- 
tion, especially to those with emergency relief 
boards. 


Housing. Because of the federal program, 
the subject of housing is much to the fore in 
papers, magazines, and bulletins. The Federal 
Housing Administration has published a series 
of popular bulletins interpreting its powers and 
plans for different groups such as householders, 
architects, builders, manufacturers, advertising 
agencies, publishers, and communities, but so 
far has said more about financing than about 
quality or standards or adaptation to the needs 
of the occupants. The Housing Act and its 
possibilities from the woman’s point of view 
were discussed by Marie L. Obenauer in The 
Clubwoman for September and by Ruby L. 
Black in an excellent article in the October 
Household Magazine, Business Week devoted 
its editorial on July 14 to the “Unfinished 
Business”’ of raising the American standard of 
living as revealed by the study of housing made 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce through 
its real property inventory. The special 
housing problems considered in subsistence 
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homesteads are treated in U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Farmer’s Bulletin 1733 “Planning a 
Subsistence Homestead” by Walter W. Wilcox. 


Household Service and Etiquette. ‘The 
How and Why of Home Etiquette’ is the title 
of a pamphlet by Josephine Perry, who for 
some years has conducted a training school 
for maids in the Seattle Y. W. C. A. and who 
here presents for housewives and their em- 
ployees in brief, practical form the principal 
points in present-day housework. Copies 
may be obtained from the Lowman & Hanford 
Company, Seattle, Washington, for $1 each. 


The Countrywoman. This monthly maga- 
zine issued by the newly established organiza- 
tion, Associated Countrywomen of the World, 
carries articles and notes about the interests 
and activities of rural women in different 
countries. The address is 26 Eccleston Street, 
London, S. W. 1, and the price is 6 d. the issue 
or 5 shillings a year. 


“Music in the Home.” Last spring during 
Homemaking Institute Week at Bennett Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
Gladys Thomas and Marylou Jackson, music 
teachers, were responsible for a successful little 
skit about a family and its Thursday evening 
home musical—an informal affair in which 
each member played or sang some favorite 
piece of music, thus allowing for a variety of 
simple performances in a natural setting. 


Cosmetics, Past and Present. A readable, 
not too technical account of beautifiers and 
their use from the times of the Egyptians to 
the present is given by Dr. John Godwin 
Downing in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association for June 23, 1934, pp. 2088-2091. 


Education of Native and Minority Groups. 
References to home economics in the Indian 
schools and in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, and Puerto Rico are included in a 
bibliography, 1923-1932, prepared by Kather- 
ine M. Cook and Florence E. Reynolds and 
published as U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education Bulletin 1933, No. 12. 
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Sweets for Children. The Committee on 
Foods of the American Medical Association has 
a note in the Association’s Journal for July 
14 which is entitled ‘Sweets in the Diet, Espe- 
cially of Children’ and which closes with this 
sentence: “Food advertising that obscures 
the facts of good nutrition by encouraging too 
liberal use of sweets should be condemned.” 


Valencia vs. Navel Oranges. Although the 
development of California oranges was mainly 
based on the so-called navel or seedless varie- 
ties, the Valencia varieties have been gradually 
taking their place until there are now said to 
be 10 Valencia to 8 navel orange trees in the 
State. 


Boston’s Food Supply. Eleanor W. Bate- 
man, market investigator, has brought together 
information of general interest in the brief 
statements which accompany the statistics in 
“Receipts and Sources of Boston’s Food Sup- 
ply, 1933,” issued last spring by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agriculture. 


Training for Motherhood in Germany. An 
article in Frau und Gegenwart outlines the 
principles on which the Deutsches Frauenwerk 
is to base its national service in ‘““Mutterschu- 
lung.”’ Various religious, social welfare, and 
educational organizations are to cooperate in 
forming local “‘Arbeitsgemeinschaften”’ (work- 
ers unions) which will organize and promote 
special classes under qualified teachers and 
leaders. The topics to be covered are the réle 
of woman in the state; home management 
(cooking, housekeeping, sewing, money man- 
agement); the mother and her child; hygiene 
and care of the sick; religious and moral 
training. 


Thesis on Thrift. “The Development of 
Family Thrift Attitudes and Practices’ by 
Irma H. Gross, privately issued last spring 
by the University of Chicago Libraries, is 
part of the dissertation which Dr. Gross pre- 
pared while holder of the Ellen H. Richards 
fellowship and which was briefly reported in 
the Bulletin of the American Home Economics 
Association for September, 1930. 
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National Council of Parent Education. The 
Fourth Biennial Conference of the National 
Council of Parent Education, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 2, and 3, at 
the Wardman Park Hotel, will be devoted to a 
consideration of “Social Philosophy for Educa- 
tion in Parenthood and Family Life.’ All 
whose professional work includes family and 
parent education are invited. 

Home Economics Section, American’ Voca- 
tional Association. The tentative plans for 
the meetings in Pittsburgh, December 6 to 8, 
include morning and afternoon sessions and 
round-table discussions at dinner on Thursday, 
December 6, a luncheon on Friday, and a 
morning session on Saturday. Topics, speak- 
ers, and meeting places will be announced in 
the December JOURNAL. 

International Meetings, 1935. The Sixth 
International Congress for Scientific Manage- 
ment is to be held in London, England, July 15 
to 20, and one section will be devoted to prob- 
lems of household management. 

The Fifth International Congress of Familial 
Education will be held in Brussels July 31 to 
August 4 in connection with the World Exposi- 
tion. Chairman of the board of arrangements 
is Dr. Paul De Vuyst, 22 avenue de I’Yser. 

The Department of Agriculture of the Argen- 
tine Republic announces that the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Agricultural Education 
will take place in Buenos Aires in October 1935. 
The teaching of rural domestic economy will be 
considered by a special section. 

Doctors, Dollars, and Disease. This is the 
title of a series of broadcasts on medical eco- 
nomics, presented by the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education every Monday evening over 
a WABC-Columbia network, coast to coast. 
The series began on October 1 and the hour is 
10.45-11.00 E.S.T. Lists of topics and speak- 
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ers can be obtained from the Council, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City. Reprints of the 
programs can be purchased from the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
at 15 cents each or $2 for the series of nineteen. 

Child Study Association of America. A new 
feature of the program for the coming year is 
individual service to adolescents and young 
people which, together with that previously 
offered to parents, serves as a “‘well-rounded 
family consultation  service.’’ Association 
headquarters are at 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 

Childhood Education. The Association for 
Childhood Education announced last summer 
that Frances McClelland had been appointed 
associate editor of Childhood Education in the 
place of Rowna Hansen, resigned, and would be 
located at Washington headquarters, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W. Miss McClelland has for 
several years been on the staff of the Child 
Development Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

English Women’s Institutes. The 5162 local 
institutes sent 4700 delegates to London last 
May for the annual general meeting, commonly 
called “The Countrywomen’s Parliament.”’ 
Visitors brought the attendance up to 7,000 or 
more. The principal speaker was Sir John 
Simon, secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
Lady Denman continues as chairman of the 
Federation of Women’s Institutes. 

Evart G. Routzahn. On October 1, Mr. 
Routzahn retired from the active staff of the 
Russell Sage Foundation after 22 years of serv- 
ice mainly in the popular interpretation of 
social, educational, and health work. The 
many home economists who are indebted to 
him for invaluable assistance will be glad to 
know that he will continue what the Survey 
calls “‘the many and varied extra-mural activi- 
ties with which he has long been identified.”’ 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 
Headquarters have been moved from North 
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Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, to 
Connecticut College, New London, Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse remains director and will be 
a member of the teaching staff at Connecticut 
College. 

Omicron Nu. The breakfast held during 
the meetings of the American Home Economics 
Association in New York last June was attended 
by 58 members representing almost all the 
chapters of the society. Marion Van Liew 
welcomed the visitors and greetings were ex- 
tended by Effie Raitt and Phyllis Sprague, 
national officers, and by Mrs. Henrietta Calvin. 
Mildred Graves was in charge of arrangements, 
assisted by Marie Burgin. 

Boston Conference on Distribution. Ruth 
O’Brien, chief of the division of textiles and 
clothing, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
spoke on “Standards for Consumer Goods”’ at 
the “National Forum for Problems of Distribu- 
tion’ arranged by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Boston 
University College of Business Administration, 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

National Association of Retail Grocers. At 
its annual convention last June the Association 
passed a resolution condemning schemes by 
which religious organizations, societies, and 
groups are enabled to raise money but in which 
the commercial promoters “are first and fore- 
most concerned with his or their personal wel- 
fare or profit,”’ with results which are not in the 
interest of the cooperating organization or the 
consuming public. 

Better Housing Institute. A group of Phila- 
delphia business men concerned with the values 
of real estate on which money is loaned have 
organized an institute, one of whose functions 
shall be to certify the quality of construction 
and condition of buildings by competent tech- 
nical examinations and tests. It plans also to 
test and investigate materials and provide a list 
of examined contractors and mechanics. Its 
wider purpose is “to coordinate the various 
interests and factors involved in the construc- 
tion of small homes to insure some reasonable 
degree of control and regulation of the future 
volume, location, planning, design, specifica- 
tion, financing, and sale of the same in Phila- 
delphia trading area.” 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama College. The Student Career Con- 
ference at the College July 5 to 7 was attended 
by about 200 girls selected for good scholarship 
from 150 Alabama high schools. All the state 
colleges for women in the South were also repre- 
sented. Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse was 
the speaker at the three general meetings. 
Round tables on a variety of vocations were 
conducted by business and professional women. 

Dr. Lois Ackerley, formerly of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, is the new director of 
the School of Home Economics. 

The student club of the College sent Ruth 
Bushell as its delegate to the A.H.E.A. meeting 
in New York. 

Blanche Tansil spoke on “Community 
Leadership”’ at the annual Home Demonstra- 
tion Rally of Chilton County. 

A euthenics course has been introduced as 
one of three freshman electives. 

Vocational Home Economics. The annual 
three-weeks school of instruction for vocational 
home economics teachers of the state was held 
at Alabama College in August, with 76 teachers 
enrolled. Katherine Forney, state supervisor 
of home economics, was director, and instruc- 
tors included Ruby Simpson, Alice Stribling, 
and Madge Johnson. 

Mary Ling Hayley of Reform and Audrey 
Fuller of Birmingham have been added to the 
staff as supervisors. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
California had 8 representatives at the A.H.E.A. 
convention in New York in June. 

Mrs. Donna E. Murphy, home economics 
teacher in the Sacramento High School, was a 
delegate to the convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers in Chicago. 

California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur recently addressed the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers on 
the findings of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. 

Sacramento. Mrs. Elizabeth A. Crews and 
other teachers in the home economics, art, and 
manual art departments planned a summer 
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hobby project sponsored by the City Recreation 
Department and the City Library for students 
in the junior high schools. So great was the 
response that an exhibition of the results of the 
summer was held on September 12. 

Student Clubs. The second meeting of the 
Northern Section of California student clubs 
was held in Chico on September 29. 

Emergency Relief Projects. Federal and 
state aid made possible the organization of 132 
all-day programs in the high schools of the state 
which included homemaking courses with 2,573 
girls enrolled. In addition to the all-day high 
school programs, a large number of teachers 
were employed with the use of vocational funds 
as teachers of day-time adult classes. More- 
over, the emergency education program em- 
ployed 190 teachers of homemaking classes for 
adults. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
During the State Teachers Convention in 
Denver in November the Association will have 
as guests at the section meeting the groups rep- 
resenting social science, superintendents and 
principals, and colleges. A panel discussion on 
the teaching of family and social relationships 
in education for home and family life will be 
held. 

Vocational Conference. The State Voca- 
tional Homemaking Conference was held in 
Denver August 21 to 25 under the leadership of 
Mrs. Leonora Zimmerman, state supervisor of 
homemaking. Emphasis was placed on curric- 
ulum revision, methods in teaching human 
relationships, and consumer education and buy- 
ing. Schools with a vocational program have 
increased in number from 26 to 40. 

Colorado Agricultural College. Enrollment 
in the 1934 summer session classes in home- 
making education at the College was increased 
20 per cent. Visiting faculty were Flora M. 
Thurston, Rua Van Horn, Lillian Peek, Mrs. 
Kate Kinyon, Mrs. Leonora Zimmerman, Dr. 
Jessie Coles, and Lulu Palmer. 

Extension Service. Nora M. Hott, for sev- 


eral years clothing specialist in Colorado, has 
accepted a position as state home demonstra- 
tion leader in South Dakota. 
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FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. Mary 
Keown, president of the Association and district 
home demonstration agent, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to organize home demon- 
stration work in Puerto Rico. 

Rural Rehabilitation Program. Plans are 
well under way for the rural rehabilitation pro- 
gram to be conducted by the Extension Service 
and the F.E.R.A. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
Association was represented at the New York 
meeting of the A.H.E.A. by Epsie Campbell, 
Lurline Collier, Susan Mathews, and Frances 
McLanahan. All but Miss Campbell attended 
the extension house party at Minnewaska pre- 
ceding the meeting. 

University of Georgia. Elizabeth Todd, 
formerly on the staff of the University of 
Chicago High School and the University of 
Illinois, was in charge of teacher-training 
courses for home economics students during the 
summer session and will remain in the same 
capacity during the coming year. 

Erna Proctor, professor of home economics 
education, has been temporarily loaned to the 
state rural rehabilitation program. 

The University has acquired another home 
management house. 

Emergency Nursery Schools. Martha 
McAlpine and Frances Forbes are the special 
state assistants for the emergency nursery 
schools and emergency parent education pro- 
grams which will be continued this winter. 

Atlanta. Leila Bunce, supervisor of home 
economics in Fulton County high schools, was 
married on August 28 to Turner Eugene Smith. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
Inez Wallace has been appointed assistant state 
supervisor of vocational education to succeed 
Elizabeth Mays, now supervisor of student 
teaching in home economics at the University 
of Georgia, where she succeeds Peggy Baker, 
now Mrs. Carl Hamilton Legg of Jefferson. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. The 
Association has been almost completely success- 
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ful in its attempt to find employment for all its 
members. 

University of Idaho. Katherine Jensen, in 
charge of home economics, is directing the 
health and housing work on the campus in 
cooperation with the anti-tubercular and health 
agencies of the state. 

Extension Service. The four vacation 
camps held in the state this year were unusually 
successful, with 8,500 women in attendance. 
At the camp at Pond’s Lodge over 400 tented 
out. These topics were discussed: “Minimum 
Food Needs,” “Sufficient Garden Supply,” 
“Farm Marketing Problems,” “The Part the 
House Plays in the Home,” “Quality Guides 
for Household Buying,” “Clothing Standards 
for the Consumer,” “Music, an Open Door,” 
“The Home Builds for Tomorrow,” “The In- 
fluence of Attractive Home Surroundings.” 

Relief canning kitchens supervised by home 
demonstration agents have been established by 
the I.E.R.A. in various parts of the state to 
conserve food from the relief gardens, to can 
for women who may not wish to do it for them- 
selves, and to can the surplus from farms. 

The home economics department and home 
demonstration staff of the University of Idaho 
are assisting in the formulation of the rehabil- 
itation program. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s annual convention will be held 
in Springfield on\}November 9 and 10 imme- 
diately following the all-state conference of 
vocational homemaking teachers on November 
8. Dr. Paul Douglas of the University of 
Chicago will discuss consumer problems at the 
close of the banquet, and the following day Dr. 
Saidee Stark will lead a panel discussion based 
on his address. 

General meetings will take the place of the 
usual smaller sectional meetings, except that 
each section will hold one short session. 

University of Illinois. Extension Service. 
Mary Vanneman, formerly junior 4-H club 
specialist, began work as home adviser in Fulton 
County on October 1. She replaces Hester 
Miller, who died suddenly on August 2. 

Nona Schwarz, home adviser in Kane County 
for the last three years, joined the staff of the 
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nutrition service of the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Administration in October. 

Mrs. Blanch Hedrick, acting specialist in 
child development and parent education, has 
been appointed state supervisor of parent edu- 
cation for the emergency program in adult edu- 
cation. 

During October and November the home eco- 
nomics extension service is planning to hold 30 
clothing clinics in various counties under the 
direction of Edna Gray or Mrs. Katherine 
Patterson. The publication “Revising Last 
Year’s Clothes’’ has been brought up to date for 
use at the clinics and for general distribution. 

Helen McCullough is director of the Cham- 
paign County Relief Sewing Room at Urbana. 
The government furnishes the material, and 20 
women on relief are paid to make garments to 
be distributed to relief families in the county. 
Each woman works from four to ten days a 
month, the time being allotted “according to 
number of dependents. Over 600 dresses, 
shirts, and miscellaneous garments have been 
made during the three months the sewing room 
has been in operation. 


MAINE 


University of Maine. Courses in Teaching 
Family Nutrition, Methods of Health Teaching 
in Home Economics, and Problems of Home 
Finance and Management, each carrying two 
advanced credits, were given at the University 
during the summer session by Mrs. Esther V. 
Baldwin, Red Cross nutritionist of Penobscot 
County. Registration was much larger than it 
has been for several years and included home 
economics teachers from Vermont, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, and Maine. 

Pittsfield. Mrs. Ruth P. Harribime, state 
membership chairman of the American Dietetic 
Association, is interviewing home economists 
throughout the state to locate any who would be 
eligible and interested in the organization of a 
Maine branch of this organization. 


MARYLAND 


State Department of Education. A confer- 
ence on consumer education was conducted by 
the state supervisor for teachers of home eco- 
nomics in Allegany County August 6 to 10. 
Each member of the group studied the possi- 
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bilities of definite training for buying and 
money management in a certain unit of the 
course of study and listed possible topics. 
Methods of creating interest, illustrative mate- 
rials, and suggestive individual and class activi- 
ties were studied, and an example of procedure 
for teaching one topic in each unit was devel- 
oped. The material has been mimeographed 
and is available from the office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, Cumberland, Mary- 
land, for ten cents. 

Several home economics departments in the 
colored schools have established vocational 
programs under the George-Elzey bill, thus in- 
creasing the time given to home economics and 
enriching it by the addition of related science 
and home projects. 

A new vocational department has been 
opened at Prince Frederick, Calvert County, 
with Angela Feiser, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, as teacher. Two new cen- 
ters, at Linthicum Heights and Brooklyn, Anne 
Arundel County, will offer home economics in 
the ninth grade, and Dorothy Storrs, another 
University of Maryland graduate, will be the 
teacher. 

A large number of Maryland home economics 
teachers attended summer schools this year. 
They were at the University of Maryland, 
Cornell University, Pennsylvania State College, 
Iowa State College, and the University of 
California. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Sectional association presidents for 1934- 
35 are: Edna L. Skinner of Amherst, president 
of the state association; Alice V. Collins of 
Pittsfield, Berkshire County Home Economics 
Association; Florence G. Dorward of Spring- 
field, Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association; Millicent M. Coss of Framingham, 
New England Home Economics Association; 
and Frances P. Bows of Worcester, Worcester 
County Home Economics Association. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The fall luncheon and afternoon 
meeting will be held on November 17 at North- 
ampton. Eunice Harriet Avery will speak on 


“American Opportunities.” 
Well Child Conferences. 


Frederica L. Bein- 
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ert of the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health has had conferences on nutrition with 
every mother at the “Well Child Conferences” 
which in Franklin County have been carried on 
for five consecutive years with 3,815 children 
given health examinations. Recently the 
mothers of 66 children who came five years in 
succession were visited in their homes and 
nearly half expressed appreciation of the help 
given by the nutritionist. This included help 
that could be applied to the whole family. 

Boston. Dorothy B. Hacker has resigned as 
nutritionist at the Boston Dispensary and is to 
be with the Emergency Relief Association in 
New York City. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
Eight home economics conferences were held 
during the month of October in the various 
districts of the state. Each program included 
greetings from an officer of the state association, 
a report of the A.H.E.A. meeting in New York, 
and publicity for the JourNaLt or Home Eco- 
NOMICS in an effort to increase subscriptions. 
At each meeting there were fine and very perti- 
nent discussions, several in the form of panel 
discussions. Leaders for these were drawn 
from the school, the home, and the community, 
as well as from the field of home economics. 
The subjects of three panel discussions were: 
“The Consumer Buys—The Consumer Pays,” 
“The Challenge that Home Economics Makes 
to Marriage,”’ and “‘The Relation of Our Home 
Economics Program to Present Day Conditions 
in the Home”’; and the panel for the last con- 
sisted of a father, mother, social service worker, 
supervisor, psychiatrist, and home economics 
students and teachers. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The executive committee met at Mississippi 
State College in July and at the Mississippi 
State College for Women in August to make 
plans for the special meeting of the Association 
in Jackson on November 9 and 10. Consumer 
problems will be the theme of the meetings of 
the subject matter divisions on Friday, and 
section meetings will be held on Saturday. 

Mississippi State College. A Club Congress 
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for 500 boys and girls was held at the College 
during July. The College faculty and experi- 
ment station staff assisted the extension force 
with the contests. 

About 600 women were enrolled for Farm and 
Home Week the last week in August. They took 
part in the contests and the dramatic tourna- 
ment and enjoyed the style revue. Work was 
done in the mornings, and afternoons were 
spent in tours, recreation, and visits to exhibits. 

Mississippi State Teachers College, Hatties- 
burg. Nell White, formerly assistant state 
supervisor in Alabama, is now at State Teachers 
College supervising student teaching in the 
College demonstration high school and serving 
as coordinator for Forest County. 

Helen Hipple of the University of Texas will 
direct the College nursery school. 

Mississippi State College for Women. In 
cooperation with the vocational education divi- 
sion Mary Wilson, professor of home economics, 
and Loyette Webb, head of the department at 
State Teachers College, conducted a four-weeks 
training course for teachers of adult classes. 
Eighteen teachers were enrolled. This was the 
second experience offered to teachers training 
for participation in the organization and teach- 
ing of adult classes. 

Vocational Education. The week of the state 
conference of vocational home economics teach- 
ers held at Mississippi State College for Women 
in August was spent in evaluating and making 
plans for trying out material. Edna P. Amidon 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the director, 
was assisted by the state supervisor and the 
staffs from State Teachers College and Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, and 160 teachers 
attended. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The Association had three representatives at 
the A.H.E.A. convention in New York. 

At the meeting of the vocational teachers’ 
section held on August 31 in Bozeman, Lillian 
Tubb was elected chairman of the teachers’ 
section, and Zoe Williams and Alice Taylor, 
co-chairmen of the state student clubs. 

Vocational Education. The seventh annual 
state conference for home economics teachers 
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was held in Bozeman, August 27 to 30. Mrs. 
Dora Lewis, supervisor of home economics for 
the State of Washington, was the guest leader 
for the work on family relations, and Dr. Gladys 
Branegan and Josephine Pollock of Montana 
State College were the leaders for that on child 
development. Forty-two teachers attended, 

Montana State College. The biennial meet- 
ing of the Montana Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held at the College the second week 
in September. Dr. Gladys Branegan was pro- 
gram chairman. 

The student club sent Edith Watson and Ella 
Crane as delegates to the New York meeting of 
the A.H.E.A. 

Extension Service. Lillian Stone has re- 
cently been appointed home demonstration 
agent in the Montana Extension Service. She 
will spend half of her time in Beaverhead 
County and half as home demonstration agent- 
at-large. 

Florence Michaelson of Hogeland has been 
acting as assistant home demonstration agent 
for Cascade County under a joint appropriation 
of F.E.R.A. and extension funds. She has 
charge of 4-H club and home demonstration 
work in the City of Great Falls. 

Elisabeth Hart has resigned as home demon- 
stration agent in Roosevelt County to accept 
a full-time position with the Indian Service. 
For the past four years she has been doing 
part-time home demonstration work on the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation. She will be 
succeeded in Roosevelt County by Helen Allen, 
who has been teaching home economics at 
Miles City. 

Pauline Bunting, home demonstration agent 
in Wyoming for the past 8 years, succeeds 
Myrtle Euren as assistant 4-H club leader. 
Miss Euren was married in June to Clyde 
Challey, a county agricultural agent in North 
Dakota. 

Blanche Lee, state home demonstration 
leader, attended the Extension Workers’ Con- 
ference at Salt Lake City, Utah, in July and 
later a rural rehabilitation conference of 
F.E.R.A. and extension representatives from 7 
western states. Oona Stautz, home manage- 
ment specialist in the extension service, also 
attended the Salt Lake City conference. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Mary Swartz Rose, professor of nutrition at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
known the country over for her distinguished 
research and writing in the field of nutrition. 
Yale granted her the Ph.D. degree in 1909. 

Dr. P. G. Agnew, influential advocate of 
standards for household commodities, ter- 
minated in 1919 his 13-year connection as a 
physicist with the U. S. Bureau of Standards to 
become secretary of the American Standards 
Association. His last contribution to the 
JourNaAt was “Technical Standards for Con- 
sumer Goods—a ‘Five-Year Plan’?” in the 
December 1931 issue. 

Clarice L. Scott is in charge of clothing re- 
search at the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
She holds an M.S. degree from Iowa State Col- 
lege and has taught at MacMurray College. 

Virginia Hintz was president last year of the 
home economics club of the State University 
of Iowa. Mary MacAloon is president of the 
Cottage Club she describes and was its dele- 
gate to the A. H. E. A. convention. Helen 
Nelson is a student and Helen Brauns a home 
economics teacher at the High School at Ba- 
tavia, Illinois, Sophia Reed, assistant state 
supervisor of home economics in Illinois, is 
chairman of the A, H. E, A.'s advisory com- 
mittee on student clubs. Dr. Martha M. 
Kramer is professor at Kansas State College. 
Justine Bruner, a student at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, was president last year of 
Louisiana student clubs. Mildred Graves is 
organizing the home economics department at 
the new Philip Schuyler High School, Albany, 
N. Y. Harriet R. Howe, is a homemaker who 
last year was connected with the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Elizabeth C. Guilford is connected with the 
home economics bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. This year she is 
chairman of the social service department of the 
American Home Economics Association. 

Lita Bane’s experience in many phases of 
home economics work makes her an excep- 


tionally well-qualified person to report the 
Chicago Conference to JOURNAL readers. 

Alma L. Keyes became supervisor of home 
economics and director of parent education in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1930, following high 
school and junior college teaching experience in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. She received her 
B.S. degree from Oklahoma A. & M. College 
and her M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia. 

Thelma Rose, instructor in foods at Stephens 
College since 1931, received her M.S. degree 
from Iowa State College in 1930. Prior to that 
time she had done high school teaching and been 
head of the home economics department at 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 

Lucile Strickland, supervising teacher in a 
demonstration high school in West Virginia, 
has two degrees from the University of Missouri. 

Erna Meyer, author of Der Neue Haushalt, 
a well-known German book on household man- 
agement, was a leader in German work for 
rationalized housekeeping until she left that 
country for Palestine nearly two years ago. 
Her doctor’s thesis, accepted by the University 
of Berlin in 1913, was based on the household 
accounts kept by her father for 30 years in the 
home where the mother was a chair-ridden 
invalid. Dr. Meyer is now living at Tel Aviv. 

Ouida Davis Abbott, head of the department 
of home economics research at the University 
of Florida, received her master’s and doctor's 
degrees in biochemistry and plant physiology 
from the University of Missouri. 

Cecelia Schuck was assistant professor of 
foods and nutrition at Florida State College 
for Women when the research reported in this 
issue was done. She holds a master’s degree 
from the University of Minnesota and is at 
present at the University of Chicago to com- 
plete work for her Ph.D. Margaret Sandels 
holds the bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s 
degrees from Columbia University, and since 
1922 has been dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics and professor of nutrition at the Florida 
State College for Women. 
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